




These Jisli move in (lie best circles! 

Sessions makes it Jim to keep your eye on fke clock / 
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?ssions im‘H' ( ryua/i//.) clock 


A triumph of optical illusion . . . 
created by the combined genius of 
artist, jeweler and America's finest 
electric clock craftsmen. 

These Angel Fish ‘swim’ in lazy 
circles so lifelike only an exjiert can 
fathom their secret. A switch lights 
up their ‘underwater realm’ ... so 
cunningly contrived in shimmering 


glass you’ll swear it's really water! 

Sessions Aquarius is a clock that’s 
truly beautiful . . . endlessly fas- 
cinating . . . in every way a master- 
piece of electric time. Brand-new — 
and just in time for Christmas-giving 
to people who appreciate the unu- 
sual. $22.95*. . .'Flic Sessions Clock 
Company, Foresiville, Connecticut. 
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YEARS AHEAD IN ELECTRIC TIME 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 



I N the eyes of its editor, Fred R. Smith, and his asso- 
ciate, Jo Ahern Zill, The Sporting Look is far more 
than a fashion section (although that is certainly one of 
the things it is, as in this week’s sweater story on page 
75). It is also a vital part of the story and history of 
sport itself, telling each week in pictures and a few w rds 
what sports do for clothes and what clothes do for sports. 

Fred Smith put. it this way in a recent address to the 
Clothing Manufacturers Association: 

“When a photographer brings in a take of a field trial, 
the event has a flavor about it that is more than guns 
and dogs. It shows up in the brush pants and Loden 
coats and corduroy shooting jackets. And when a writer 
describes the U.S. Open, he discovers that Jimmy Dem- 
aret’s mauve linen pants and the brilliant colors of his 
golf club mitts are almost as much a part of the story as 
birdies and bogies.” 

Around the turn of the century any writer charged 
with similarly describing golf had no choice but to note 
suit coats, vests with pendant watch chains, four-in- 
hands, even wing collars; and on the ladies the few 
there were skirts which combed the fairway, unmalle- 
able shirtwaists of iron starch and, atop the head, be- 
ribboned skimmers. At least this costume was adapta- 
ble. It applied equally to bicycling, tennis and croquet, 
and, with duster and goggles, to horseless-carriaging. 
Even the bathing suit showed marked relationship to 
the garb of the links, the court and the lawn party. No- 
body would have said sports weren’t delightful, but 
who could say they were easy? 

It’s always been simplest and the most fun to start 
the clothing revolution with Annette Kellerman. With 


an interest which went beyond mere wading into the 
wild realm of swimming, she peeled off vast expanses of 
waterlogged silk and dived happily in the direction 
which seems to have reached its ultimate in the Bikini. 
Years later Suzanne Lenglen loped onto the courts at 
Forest Hills wearing silver foxes a different version of 
“the sporting look” but the sporting look for all that. 
And perhaps Gussie Moran carried this tradition as far 
as it can go. 

SI approaches the matter in The Sporting Look from 
three different points of view. First, from that of partic- 
ipant clothes, as, for example, in the article on hunting 
dress in the Nov. 8 issue. Then, there’s what the specta- 
tors have on, and whether at a football game, boat 
race, or ski jump — a costume has evolved for each sport. 
But third, and perhaps of greatest significance to most 
of us, are the ways in which sport rules the clothes we 
wear every day. “Sports shirts” now imply a good deal 
more than the use to which they were originally put. 
“Bermuda” or “walking” shorts are hardly confined 
these days to people walking in Bermuda. These, and 
other apparel items like them, are for many the chosen 
raiment for going shopping, or to class, or across the 
street. They are, to use the language of the race track 
rather than of the salon, “by Sport, out of Preference.” 

Next week The Sporting Look takes a long look at 
the sporting look on the Riviera; and after that at what 
they wear while skiing at Davos, in the Swiss Alps, 
bathing in southern California and sailing in cold weath- 
er; anti for good measure we’ll also have, when it gets 
cold, this winter’s well-dressed dog. 

It’s a long way from starched bosoms and wing collars. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOE VAN WORMER 


GINNY GETS HER GUN— 
AND TWO FINE BIRDS 


A rifle champ tries out her new shotgun on 
Oregon’s special junior game-bird preserve 




BIRD IN THE GRASS sends Mike i left ) 
flying while Ginny and her father watch. 


Portland, Ore. 

F ifteen-year-old Virginia Walsh, of 
Portland, the young lady so in- 
tently following her dog Mike through 
the tall grass (left) while her father 
tags along behind, is one of the 35 
teen-agers who, on Saturdays and Sun- 
days from late September to early No- 
vember, have been going after the 
birds on the E. E. Wilson Wildlife 
Management Area, deep in the heart 
of Oregon. This game-bird preserve is 
a pretty special place. There are 2,116 
acres to roam around on, gun in hand 
and dog at point (now and then). But 
there’s a special twist to this dreamy, 
staked-off area in the Willamette Val- 
ley woods— this place is marked, as it 
were, “For Juniors Only.” You’ll see 
adults there, as walkers and helpers, 
but not shooting. That’s forbidden, be- 
cause this is for young hunters only. 

All this may sound as though it’s a 
cinch to bag the daily two-bird limit, 
but Ginny could tell you a different 
story. As a matter of fact, less than 
one pheasant per young hunter has 
been averaged on Wilson since it 
opened in 1951 as the bird-biu'.ichild 
(true compliment intended) of John 
McKean, chief of game operations for 
the Oregon Game Commission. The 
cover in much of the preserve is so 
thick that the pheasants have plenty 
of chance to sneak away; and the 
field trials and dog-training courses 
held there just before the season 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



bird on the wing brings Ginny’s 
gun up as she catches pheasant going away. 


bird falling is Ginny’s reward. Un- 
used to shotguns, she had some early misses. 


MIKE retrieves pheasant like expe- 
rienced hunting dog — which he was not. 


opens make the birds really wily. 

Ginny Walsh certainly did, and for 
more reasons than those stated above. 
She and her dog Mike were both a 
mixed-up couple when they took to 
the preserve one morning recently, be- 
fore the heavy ground fog had lifted 
and while the birds were still huddled 
in night-roosts. Ginny, the Girls’ Out- 
door State Champion with a .22 rifle, 
was trying out her shotgun for the first 
time. Mike, a cross of Labrador and 
Weimaraner, hadn’t really been born 
to point. But before the day was out, 
both of them had learned— and well. 

A BAD BEGINNING 

The beginning was bad. Mike flushed 
a fine cock pheasant right before Gin- 
ny’s eyes. Up came Ginny’s gun— but 
it never went off. She had forgotten to 
flip off the safety catch, and she 
dropped into the grass with a long 
"oooh” of shame. 

But the ending was swell. After the 
thickets, in the open fields, Ginny got 
the hang of her gun. Mike pointed like 
a veteran. Before the day was over, 
Ginny had bagged her limit. As she 
left the preserve’s checking station, 
she patted her 20-gauge shotgun hap- 
pily. Her .22 rifle, presumably, had 
lost her forever— because no matter 
how much fun it may be to pop bull’s- 
eyes on a paper target, there’s nothing 
to beat the thrill of a couple of birds 
in the hand. 

—Duane Decker 



ginny DISPLAYS a delighted grin and her day’s bag — two hefty cock pheasants — as 
partner Mike stands by to take his share of praise for successful limit hunt. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL'S 

HOTBOX 





The Question: 

Balzac once said: “I 
have noted that most 
women who sit a horse 
well are lacking in 
tenderness.” Are they? 
(asked of participants in 
national horse shows). 


W. R. BALLARD, Captain 



“I agree 100%. If a 
woman has a horse in 
her heart, she has no 
room for a man. The 
one who takes top hon- 
ors isn’t going to take 
dictation. She’s so accustomed to digging 
her spurs into the flanks of a horse that 
she'd have no hesitation booting a man 
out of her life.” 



MRS. CHARLES B. LYMAN. West Chester, Pa. 
Breeder 


"No. My father, a 
cavalry colonel, said 
to me when I married: 
‘Now that you are 
about to leave me, I 
want you always to be 
the finest horsewoman while riding. But 
when you’re off your horse, I want you to 
be the best -dressed, sweetest-smelling and 
prettiest girl at the party.’ ” 



HONEY CRAVEN. Brookline, Mass. 



"Not most women. A 
, few may be mannish, 
I but the average wom- 
an who sits a horse 
| well is keen on life. 
She loves competition 
and excitement. At the finish of a ride, I 
have observed that a woman really glows. 
Competition gives her a greater zest for 
everything and makes her more desirable.” 



“No. On the contrary, 
she’s most tender, par- 
ticularly when she’s 
done well in compe- 
tition. Tell her how 
wonderfully she rode 
and she rewards you with that oh so tender 
look. She can lead a man as she does a 
horse. She couldn’t if she were masculine 
and lacked tenderness.” 


GEN. ALBERT H. STACKPOLE, Harrisburg, Pa. 



"No. Look how well 
those lovely ladies ride 
their horses in the ring. 
Any of them can be 
as feminine as a cling- 
ing vine, although I’ve 
known some ‘dinging vines’ who were as 
hard as nails underneath. Lack tenderness? 
Well, they don’t shimmer as they walk their 
horses.” 


MRS. ROBERT BURKE, MIDDLEBURG, Va. 



H'l > a| “Balzac never met the 

ki \ right woman. There 

y~ r * are many women like 

me who love the fem- 

“ inine approach. Know 

something? The men 
love it, too. Even hard-boiled judges and 
ringmasters are susceptible to the feminine 
in a horsewoman. Men as well as horses 
respond to tenderness.” 


DR. GUSTAV RAU, Captain 

German team 


“No. The real horse- 
woman is a charming 
socialite. Among those 
who sit a horse well are 
the finest ladies. But 
I know the type of 
horsewoman Balzac refers to. Horses are her 
only interest. She does little else but ride, 
breed and train horses. She even cares for 
them in the stable.” 



WALTER B. DEVEREUX, RYE, N.Y. 



“No. A woman must 
have understanding 
and compassion in or- 
der to ride a horse well. 
Horses must like her. 
She can’t be a great 
rider without these qualities. Since horse 
and man are the two principal beasts of 
burden, it logically follows that she can 
handle men equally well.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


ARTHUR J. McCASHIN, Pluckcmin. N.J. 

Captain, U.S. team 


“Shestands on her own 
feet, but she can be as 
feminine as any wom- 
an. My wife has been 
master of the hounds 
for seven years. She 
rides as hard as any woman. But she 
loves the daintiest things. We have four 
boys. She dotes on them. No one is more 
feminine.” 



BRIG. GEN. HUMBERTO MARILES, Captain 



‘‘Yes. It is very dif- 
ficult for a superb 
horsewoman to find 
the right man for a 
husband.Unfortunate- 
ly, she herself is the 
stronger personality. That is rather sad, but 
true. She must marry a man who rides bet- 
ter than she does. Generally he is the only 
man who can control her." 



“They look stunning 
in their riding habits, 
and any of them can 
be tenderness itself 
when they want to. It 
makes me feel so good 
when I see a lady gently stroke a horse's 
neck. Then I see her savagely dig her spurs 
into the same horse and I begin to reason 
like Balzac.” 


NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION: 

It has been said that boxing cannot 
exist unless it does business with 
the underworld. What do you think? 



see your travel agent 

or write THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 

New York • Chicago • Los Angeles • San Antonio • San Oiego • Houston • New Orleans • Miami 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


Herewith a salute from the editors to men and women of all ages 
who have fairly earned the good opinion of the world of sport, 
regardless of whether they have yet earned its tallest headlines 



Pamela teague, 12-year-old daughter of a pub landlord in Scor- 
rier, Cornwall, is one of England's best young horsewomen. Pam won her 
first prize riding in a special basket saddle at the tender age of 21 months, 
and thus far has won 42 silver cups and more than 50 other prizes. She 
emulates England’s famous equestrienne, Pat Smythe, and says she is 
“only really happy when I have a horse under me.” 



dick bass, Vallejo, Calif., high school 
senior, may be the hottest halfback in foot- 
ball today. In eight games Dick scored 32 
touchdowns and 32 conversions for 224 
points, averaged 14.1 yards a carry. He has 
already had mail from two dozen colleges 
and been scouted by the pros. 



don carter, 28, has been Bowler of 
the Year and national match game cham- 
pion two years running. He now rolls for 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewery in St. Louis, 
led Pfeiffer Beer of Detroit to the national 
title in 1953. Don has rolled ten 300 games. 
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The New MG Series TF 


There’s a brand new 1500 c.c. engine under the 
hood of this latest model MG Series TF. Drive it 
and you'll agree that it outperforms all its famous 
predecessors. 

W's priced lower too . . . 

starting at only $1995 

( including Federal Tax) at seacoast port of entry. 


W rite today for an illustrated brochure and 
the name of the MG showroom nearest you. 

H A M B R O 

TRADING CO. OF AMERICA. INC. 

17 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
or write to any one of these distributors — 


CHICAGO. S. H. Arnoli, trve. • SEATTLE-. Brillth Con t PwH, Inc. • SAN FRANCISCO: BtilliS Motor Coi Oittiibylori, Lid, 

DENVER: Denver Imported Motors, Inc. • LOS ANGELES: Gojs*i IndwilrUi, Inc. • HAMPTON, VA.: Imperial Cor Olilribuiorj. Inc. • NEW YORK: I. S. Iniltlp, Inc. 
DALLAS: lnt«r<onlm«nial Molori, Inc. • MIAMI: Waco Motors • MINNEAPOLIS: Archi* Wallor Jr. Imoorted Motori 
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That Touch of 

Greatness by 


Right before the eyes of your guests . . . 
a complete dinner. That's Chafing Dish Din- 
ing. Inviting. Easy. Quick. Blends an atmos- 
phere of warmth and glamour. Then, right 
before their eyes pour this superb Great 
Western American Sherry. That’s the touch 
of greatness that will make you the most 
popular hostess in town! 


'♦V 

" I 


PORT TOKAY 

SWEET OR DRY VERMOUTH 

Made by Ibe Makers of Qreal M'eslern, 
America's Largest 
Selling Champagne. 


COPYRIGHT 1954 BY THE PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, RHEIMS, HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y 



The LIGHT Step 
The SURE Step 
for Hunters... 



CUSH-N-CREPE soles ... for 
full support under your arch. 
Nail-less construction. 


ORIGINAL Red Wing 

"Sweat- 

Proof” insole. Won't 

crack. 

Won’t curl. 


1 ORO RUSSET leather, 

softest, 

1 most water - repellent 

leather 

1 known. 



RED WING SHOE CO. 


153 Main St., Red Wing, Minn. 

FREE BOOKLET, 'Belter Foot Core with 
Better Foot Wear “ 


I Digital 
l computers similar 
j to the successful 
l Hughes airborne 
j fire control 
! computers are being 
l applied by the 
l Ground Systems 
| Department 
i to the information 
I processing and 
[ computing functions 
I of large ground 
I radar weapons 
[ control systems. 

I 

FIELDS INCLUDE: 

TRANSISTOR CIRCUITS 
DIGITAL COMPUTING NETS 
MAGNETIC DRUM & CORE MEMORY 
LOGICAL DESIGN 
PROGRAMMING 

VERY HICH POWER MODULATORS & TRANSMITTERS 
INPUT & OUTPUT DEVICES 
SPECIAL DISPLAYS 
MICROWAVE CIRCUITS 


Transistor 

and 

Digital 

Computer 

Techniques 


Scientific and 
Engineering Staff 


Hughes 

j RESEARCH AND 
I DEVELOPMENT 
! LABORATORIES 


Culver City, Los Angeles County, California 
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If the man you love 
loves golf- 

were talking to you... 


If your carpet is beginning to look like a putting green, anti 
you sometimes lintl a golf club on a living room chair — then 
we're talking to you . . 

New golf balls arc always a welcome present — especially 
the new DURA-THIN* covered Spalding DOT.* A dozen 
dots arc the perfect choice. They give good golfers maxi- 
mum performance and uniformity on every shot from tee to 
green. 

Or. if you've planned this Christmas to give something 
“extra-special"— we want to tell you about the one Christmas 
present he really wants ' A matched set of Spalding S YNCH RO- 
DYNF.D TOP-FLITF. * clubs — the very finest in golf equipment. 
Here's why they're used by America’s top golfers: The 
secret of a better golf club is in the “feel." And SYNCH RO- 
DYNED golf clubs with the new Rocket shaft mean that even' 
club in a matched set has an identical feel! He'll hit his shots 
longer, straightcr and really improve his game! 

Since these fine clubs and the Spalding DOT arc sold only 
by golf professionals, we suggest that you talk to the Pro at 
your husband's club. He’ll tell vou more about these famous 
TOP-l LITE registered clubs and why the Spalding DOT is the 
ball good golfers use. 

Why not talk to the family about making Spalding 
TOP-FLITES the big gift this Christmas? It's the ideal way to 
say to any golfer: "We think you're something special!" 
P.S. If the lady is a golfer and she really loves golf — Spalding 
makes her golf clubs too! 


Spalding 

TOP-FLITE CLUBS 
DOT GOLF BALLS 
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MOW BOXING TAKES CARE OF ITS OWN: 
THE $500,000 BEAU JACK NEVER GOT 


In 27 bouts a Georgia shoeshine boy earned a half million dol- 
lars. Who got it? Today he is living in poverty. Now Beau 
Jack, assisted by Charles Samuels, (ells what he knows 


A LOT FROM A LITTLE 

Thai's whal Columbia gels from Lou. Even when he loses 
the alums love him. A portrait by William Peters 

LOVE SETS AND DIRTY SHIRTS 

Sid '' °. 0< * an .d Don Budge run a tenuis club and a laun- 
dry. This curious combination is described by Sam Boal 
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MARTINEZ & THE $20,000 


On Oct. 29th Vince Martinez knocked out Carmine Fiore 
at Madison Square Garden. Four thousand fans were at 
ringside, millions saw the fight on television, but none was 
aware of the dirty drama that served as a prologue. SI tells 
this story for the first time and demands again: boxing’s 
dirty business must be cleaned up now 


V ince Martinez is an up-and-coming 
welterweight of 25 whose biggest win- 
ning purse so far has been $27,000. Three 
weeks ago he was offered $ 20,000 to lose. SI 
here tells the story— the latest chapter in 
the story of boxing’s dirty business— for the 
first time. 

The story begins on Wednesday, Oct. 27 
when Vince Martinez finished his morning 
roadwork in Paterson, N.J. He was training 
for a Madison Square Garden fight, two 
nights later, with Carmine Fiore. At lunch- 
time Martinez drove to his nearby home. 
As he parked his car a voice called, “Hey, 
Vince!” 

Martinez turned and saw two men lolling 
on the sidewalk a short distance away. They 
beckoned and Martinez walked over. 

Without any preparation one of the men 
made the pitch. “How would you like to 
make a fast $20,000? All you have to do is 
lay down for Fiore.” 

Vince has what his older brother Phil calls 
“pride.” “He's not cocky,” says Phil, “but 
he knows he’s a fighter and he knows he’s 
good.” Vince had beaten Fiore in 1953, and 
had a record of 38 wins, 3 defeats. He was 
eligible for a match with the welterweight 
titleholder, Johnny Saxton (SI, Nov. 1). 
Saxton’s crown is worth roughly $150,000 
to the wearer. 

Martinez gave them a short answer. “Are 
you guys crazy? I’m in line for a title fight 
and you want me to lay down for this guy?” 

“Think it over carefully, Vince,” he was 
advised. “And don’t do anything that might 
get you hurt.” The conversation ended on 
this threat of violence. The men walked 
round the corner and drove off in a car. 

That evening a worried Martinez, keeping 
the offer to himself, went back to the gym 
for a sparring session. He performed like a 
sloppy novice, missing openings, getting hit 
easily and often. It was apparent that Vince 
was not himself. 

On Thursday Vince confided in his broth- 
er Phil. And Brother Phil gave him the right 
advice. They called the New York State 
Athletic Commission, under whose jurisdic- 


tion the fight was being held. The commis- 
sion at once arranged a meeting in Man- 
hattan with District Attorney Frank Ho- 
gan’s office for that evening. 

Vince told his story and the D.A.’s staff 
went to work. When the Martinez group left 
Hogan’s office they were under a heavy but 
almost unobtrusive guard which stuck to 
them wherever they went. 

Meanwhile the odds on the fight shifted 
peculiarly. On Wednesday Vince was a 13- 
to-5 favorite. By Thursday night, when pre- 
sumably the bets were down, the figures 
sagged to 9-to-5. But by fight time the odds 
were again 13-to-5. It is conceivable that 
somebody had spotted the Martinez body- 
guard. 

It is the custom at Madison Square Gar- 
den to play The Star-Spangled Banner be- 
fore the main event. The house lights dim; 
the fighters stand motionless by their cor- 
ners. There was a slight change for the 
Martinez-Fiore fight. Instead of just being 
dimmed, the Garden lapsed into near-total 
darkness. Around Martinez, unseen in the 
gloom, stood the D.A.’s bodyguard. 

The fight was all Martinez although he 
relied mainly on a jab, cautiously keeping 
his right high to protect against Fiore’s wild 
left swings. Vince knew he could not afford 
to lose this fight; if he did and news of the 
attempted fix got around he wojld be ac- 
cused of taking a dive. Fiore was doing his 
best to beat him. 

By the seventh round Fiore was through. 
Vince waded in and hammered him helpless 
on the ropes. Referee Harry Kessler stopped 
the fight. 

Afterward, the Martinez party was es- 
corted to the New Jersey line. 

Obviously, the story is not ended yet. 
District Attorney Hogan and his men are 
hunting for the gamblers who wanted a 
sure thing. Clues in the long story of the 
gambler-ridden fight racket are scant. 

And Vince Martinez? He is looking for a 
crack at the title. As Phil Martinez says, 
“When you’re clean, you got nothin’ to be 
afraid of.” 
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FIX THAT FAILED s i2® 



DISTRICT ATTORNEY HOGAN 


“The forthright action of Vince Martinez in re- 
porting the attempt to influence his action in 
the ring is a service to law enforcement and 
should be commended by every sport-loving fan.” 


Clean-cut Vince Martinez stands over Carmine Fiore after loser slipped in the first round of fight 





THE BOXING GUILD & THE $100 RECEIPTS 


W hile District Attorney Frank Ho- 
gan sought the two men who at- 
tempted to bribe Vince Martinez, an- 
other boxing investigation got under 
way last week in New York City. Pa- 
rading before the State Athletic Com- 
mission headed by Robert K. Christen- 
berry were managers, promoters and 
match-makers who hurled charges and 
countercharges at each other with a 
ferocity that would have been envia- 
ble in their fighters. 

Up for scrutiny were the activities 
of the New York local of the Interna- 
tional Boxing Guild, an organization 
of managers. Members of the Metro- 
politan Boxing Alliance, an insurgent 
group, had filed 13 affidavits with the 
commission accusing the Guild of 
blacklisting, discrimination, coercion, 


extortion and of levying a $100 tribute 
on both members and nonmembers for 
every televised fight in which one of 
their fighters appeared. Holding what 
purport to be canceled checks and re- 
ceipts for the $100 payments ( see be- 
low), M.B.A. members told the com- 
mission that anybody who failed to 
pony up the $100 was "grounded,” un- 
able to get a fight for his boy. Said 
M.B.A. Lawyer H. Jordan Lee: “We 
feel the Guild is such a corrupt, vicious 
organization that to permit its prac- 
tices to continue must result in the 
death of boxing.” 

Guild men freely admitted collect- 
ing the $100 but insisted the money 
was proffered voluntarily to the Guild 
for its efforts to raise purses. The Guild 
stuck to its guns despite evidence which 


showed that the "voluntary” contribu- 
tions in many cases were taken off the 
top of a fighter’s purse by a checkoff. 

I.B.G. President Charlie Johnston 
countered, “We don't know what’s in 
their affidavits but what’s in it must 
be lies. They can’t prove anything 
because we don’t do anything. . . . 
They’re just looking for power. Just 
like radicals.” 

More confusion was thrown in the 
cloudy waters when Cus D’Amato, 
Guild collector of the $100 payments, 
took the stand. After admitting that 
he did not know what became of the 
money after he turned it in, D’Amato 
ingenuously parried a question on his 
official Guild position by saying he was 
"not sure until I am certain what the 
commission is trying to get at.” 


THESE ARE THE M.B.A. RECEIPTS: 




* ' 


(St 


D • ^ 

Received 



RECEiPTSfor$100 payments will beoffered in evidence by Met- care to eat a whole loaf of bread. However, even sparrows are en- 
ropolitan Boxing Alliance. Receipt at top left belongs to M.B.A. titled to crumbs.” Under Braverman’s receipt is one held by Sam 

president A1 Braverman, who said, "I don’t mind if those fellows Golden, former part manager of Hurricane Jackson. 
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THESE ARE THE PRINCIPALS: 



1. angelo iSqueeza da Banana ) pucci, assistant match-mak- 
er at St. Nicholas Arena, denied black list of managers existed. 

2. ray arc el, TV boxing promoter, admitted paying $13,000 
for advertising in limited-circulation magazine published by the 
Guild. 3. cus d'amato. Guild collector, drew laughs with his 
vague answers to questions. 4 . billy brown, Madison Square 
Garden match-maker, took oath, swore Garden never used check- 


off system to collect $100. s. Charlie johnston (left), In- 
ternational Boxing Guild president, Bill Daly (center), treasurer 
of I.B.G. and manager-of-record of Vince Martinez, conferred 
with their lawyer, Murray Frank. Daly is embroiled in hassle with 
Martinez family, who claim Daly has impeded Vince’s battle for 
a shot at welterweight title. Daly’s contract with Martinez runs 
out early next year, will not be renewed. 


COMMISSIONERS: 



Robert k.christenberry I//0, commission head, con- missioner Leon F. Swears listens. Not in picture but seated at 
fers with Commission Counsel Manuel Robbins (right) while Com- Christenberry’s right is Commissioner Clilan B. Powell. 
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GAMES OF THE WEEK 


A« tricky mid-November winds whistled through the 
country’s football stadiums, the 195 4 season began to 
sort itself out. Conference contenders were being put to 
their last and most punishing tests, but unbeaten Ohio 
State came through nobly in the Midwest, and so did 
Michigan. On the West Coast, Southern California look 
Washington in stride and got ready to meet mighty 
l " .C.L.A. I ’nbeaten Oklahoma rolled along easily as did 
Notre Dame, Army and Nary. Traditional rivalries 
bounced up from coast to coast. Last week, as football’s 


final examinations got under way, so did a wave of up- 
sets, big and small. Princeton pulled one; so did Wichita, 
and so did little. Dayton. But in many ways the biggest 
upset of them all took place in a town called Fayette- 
ville, Ark., where defeat at last came to a wonder team 
of Arkansas Razorhacks. They had staggered through 
seven games, doing almost nothing right for most of the 
afternoon but always winning with a magic eleventh- 
hour touch. Last Saturday they ran into a Southern 
Methodist team that did everything right. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 21 ARKANSAS 14 


Fayetteville, Ark. 

O ne-third of the 75-man troop 
of Arkansas state police was dis- 
patched to patrol the traffic around 
Fayetteville. Scalpers were hawking 
tickets for the Southern Methodist- 
Arkansas game for as much as $100. 
By kickoff time, 29,000 spectators had 
filled the stadium to see if Arkansas, 
riding a phenomenal and almost inex- 
plicable seven-game victory streak, 
could wrap up win No. 8 and an almost 
certain invitation to the Cotton Bowl. 
The tension was as high as tension 
can get. 

Then SMU spoiled the occasion by 


by BILL RAPPLEYE 

handling the Ra/.orbacks of the Ozarks 
like plain old barnyard pigs. The Mus- 
tangs ran up a 21-0 lead after three 
quarters. Citizens of Fayetteville had 
seen Coach Bowden Wyatt’s team be- 
hind before. But an incredible ability 
to bust out with a winning rally had 
salvaged more than one near-defeat. 
And once again, in the fourth quarter, 
Arkansas came back wild and strong. 
Only this time they went into their 
comeback specialty too late. SMU won, 
21 14, knocking Arkansas off the un- 
defeated list, out of fourth place in the 
national polls, and out of first place in 


the Southwest Conference— a spot the 
Mustangs took over for themselves. 

SMU did it in part by turning Arkan- 
sas’ ball hawking, always its greatest 
defensive strength, into a weakness, 
through the deft double faking of the 
"belly series." They also did it because 
Halfback Frank Eidom turned in the 
game of his life for Coach Woody Wood • 
ward. Eidom carried 22 times from 
scrimmage for 163 yards. When the day 
was done, Eidom had scored all three 
of his team’s touchdowns— one after 
catching a pass on a 22-yard play, an- 
other over right tackle for 28 yards and 
continued on next page 



southern methodist and Arkansas played a typically yard Arkansas gain, but before the final gun, SMU backs, like 
rugged Southwest Conference brand of football. Fullback Henry John Marshall, shown above sprinting 17 yards off tackle, had 
Moore (opposite page) stepped none-too-lightly out for a seven- riddled the Razorback line for 350 yards and an upset. 
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FOOTBALL continued 


the last the easy way: by leaping over 
the line for one yard. 

The victors started out in the under- 
dog role familiar to Arkansas, and 
played the hungry kind of ball that has 
become Arkansas' trade-mark. The 
Razorbacks, for the first time this 
season, looked flat. SMU was beating 
the enemy line to the charge, catching 
them out of position and in general the 
quarterbacking of Duane Nutt had the 
Razorbacks thoroughly bamboozled. 
When Arkansas got leery of tackling 
the front man on the belly play, Nutt 
would let him keep the ball. When 
they concentrated too hard on watch- 
ing both line smashers, SMU would 
pass. 

In the last quarter, after playing the 
sluggish kind of football predicted for 
them before the season began, the Ra- 
zorbacks caught fire. Sophomore Tail- 
back George Walker passed for a touch- 
down. SMU ruined the next Arkansas 
thrust by holding on the four. The Ra- 
zorbacks managed one more score in the 
last minutes, and had just recovered a 
fumble when the gun went off. 

The surprising Razorbacks still have 
a chance for the championship. SMU 
now must get by both Baylor and TCU 
to take the title. If they lose one of 
these games, the crown will go to Ar- 
kansas, which finishes out the season 
against nonconference teams. 


MINNESOTA 22 IOWA 20 



football is a game of good fortune and merriment, also of heartbreaks and dejec- 
tion. Minnesota players were quick to hoist Captain Bob McNamara to their shoulders 
after he scored two touchdowns in the close win over Iowa. Hardly ready to cheer was 
Iowa’s Lou Matykiewicz (left), a walking picture of disappointment. 

PRINCETON 21 


RAZORBACK BOWDEN WYATT 


at the beginning 
of the season, 
the football experts 
sadly asked one an- 
other: “Would he 
win a game?” De- 
ciding he might— 
with a little luck- 
win a couple, they 
picked Bowden Wyatt’s Arkansas Ra- 
zorbacks to finish sixth in the seven- 
team Southwest Conference. Last week 
the confused experts, after seeing the 
Hogs win seven in a row, finally saw 
him lose one. Nonetheless, many of 
them were ready to concede that Wy- 
att, in his second year as coach of a 
team which had won but ten games 
in the three previous seasons, was a 
logical and obvious enough choice to 
be 1954’s Coach of the Year. 

Bowden Wyatt is an efficient 38- 
year-old man who can credit the Ra- 
zorbacks surprising rise to power in the 
Texas-dominated conference on the 


ability of his players if he chooses to. 
But those who know the score will give 
credit where it rightfully belongs: to 
Wyatt himself, a hibernating, reclusive 
coach whose every ounce of energy is 
dedicated to football. 

From Loudon (Tenn.) High School, 
Wyatt went to Tennessee where he 
became an All-America end under 
General Robert R. Neyland. After five 
years as assistant coach at Mississippi 
State, he took over at Wyoming, where 
the Cowboys soon won Skyline Con- 
ference titles and Bowl bids. Wyatt 
took over at Arkansas in January 1953, 
won three games that season before his 
system began paying off. 

The key to the system: teamwork 
and harmony among players, his as- 
sistants and himself. “Bowden’s phi- 
losophies on football,” says his wife, 
“are his building blocks. They’re his 
hobbies, his vacations and his Sunday 
nights. He gives his players everything 
he has and he keeps building.” 



three Yale players were injured against 
Army. Five more got the call against rough 
Princeton, sending Yale to Harvard Satur- 
day in what coach Olivar calls “a helluva fix.” 
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OHIO STATE 28 PURDUE 6 



running as though he had his sights set square on the Rose Bowl, Ohio State’s 
Howard (Hopalong) Cassady dashed 25 yards on this play before being driven out of 
bounds by Purdue’s Ed Neves. He later ran 68 yards for a touchdown. Cassady and his 
unbeaten Big Ten mates can clinch the Bowl trip by downing Michigan this Saturday. 


YALE 14 



Tiger Sid Pinch gained five yards here, but the 
game’s honors went to Royce Flippin who 
scored all three touchdowns, including the tie- 
breaker with only 16 seconds remaining. 


OHIO STATE vs. MICHIGAN, 
Next Week: UCLA vs. SOUTHERN CAL., 
YALE vs. HARVARD 


HECKMAN’S HUNCHES 

for 

Games of Saturday, Nov. 20 

• U.C.L.A. vs. Southern Cal. In Sep- 
tember I said U.C.L.A. would win the 
P.C.C. championship, and Southern 
Cal. would go to the Rose Bowl. I re- 
peat . . . U.C.L.A. 

• Ohio State vs. Michigan. The Big 

Ten title and the Rose Bowl go with 
this TV game. Case history indicates 
the Wolverines will win, but . . . OHIO 
STATE. 

• Harvard vs. Yale. This is the holy 
of holies. The Cantabs can be stub- 
born, but the Elis have speed and size. 
If they hold on to the ball . . . YALE. 

• Iowa vs. Notre Dame. The Hawk- 
eyes want this one more than any oth- 
er game. The fighting Irish are aware 
. . . NOTRE DAME. 

• Southern Methodist vs. Baylor. The 
Mustangs mauled hitherto unbeaten 
Arkansas last week to remain in con- 
tention for the Cotton Bowl and the 
Southwest Conference championship. 
Baylor rested last Saturday .Hard to fig- 
ure, but SOUTHERN METHODIST. 

• Oklahoma vs. Nebraska. The Corn- 
11 uskers can still go to the Orange Bowl. 
The So oners are superb. OKLAHOMA. 

• Wisconsin vs. Minnesota. I picked 
the Golden Gophers as my surprise 
team of the Big Ten this year, but 
they have even surprised me. The 
Badgers are a fighting team with only 
two losses, however . . . MINNESO- 
TA. 

• Colorado vs. Kansas State. Colorado 
could prove the stumbling block for 
K -State’s bowl bid . . . COLORADO. 

ALSO: 

Arkansas over L.S.U. 

Duke over South Carolina 
California over Stanford 
Illinois over Northwestern 
Maryland over George Washington 
Oregon over Oregon State 
Rice over T.C.U. 

Purdue over Indiana 
Columbia over Rutgers 
Miami (Fla.) over Alabama (Friday) 
North Carolina over Virginia 
Washington State over Washington 
West Virginia over N.C. State 
Princeton over Dartmouth 
Pittsburgh over Penn State 
Auburn over Clemson 
Missouri over Kansas 

Thanksgiving Day dames: 

Texas over Texas A. & M. 

Brown over Colgate 
Maryland over Missouri 
Cornell over Pennsylvania 
V.P.I. over V.M.I. 

Cincinnati over Miami (Ohio) 

Last week’^ hunches: 

18 right, 6 wrong, 1 tie 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 




homework for (tame included sitting alpha xi delta girls got coaching 

up nights, sewing numbers on sweatshirts. in the forward pass from willing male. 


GIRLS ON THE GRID 

Co-eds at Ohio University had a game of the week, too — their 
eighth annual Powder Bowl football game for the Kunyon Fund 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCHOOL OF PHOTO- JOURNALISM , OHIO UNIVERSITY 



KICKS AND CATCHES thrilled crowd. At left, Kay Sears launches punt. Above, 
Halfback Joan Strieker of the Pi Beta Phis, who played on both offensive and defensive 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




correct stance for line play was taught to Marge Sisk, 
an offensive tackle for Alpha Xi Delta, by persevering volunteer. 


FOR eight YEARS the football season’s first Bowl 
game has been the Powder Bowl contest between girl teams 
of Ohio University at Athens. This year’s game was dis- 
tinguished by a touchdown, the first scored since 1951, which 
gave victory to Alpha Xi Delta, 7-0, over Pi Beta Phi. Most 
games have ended in ties, but this year Right Halfback Barb 
Watson won with a stirring 32-yard sweep around right end. 



CHEEKS SMOOCHED with charcoal to cut glare, Linda Cal- 
lahan, Pi Beta Phi defensive tackle, followed game grimly. 



platoons, makes catch. Alert Alpha Xi Delta defenders stopped her 
a moment later. Game was played under touch-football rules. 



officials started the game with full, stiff-necked dignity, 
but toward the end decorum began to seem out of place. 
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TEAM SCORES AND RED SKIRTS SWIRL 


F or the past 20 years a little coach 
who looks like a miniature Knute 
Rockne— which is pretty miniature 
when you recall Rockne’s size— has 
been giving practical demonstrations 
of the physical law implicit in the old 
adage, The bigger they come the harder 
they fall. Johnny Williams, who con- 
sistently turns out one of the country’s 
best high school football teams while 
working with a paucity of material 
that would traumatize the ordinary 
coach, is a specialist in the art of teach- 
ing small boys how to upend big boys 
with skill and gleeful discourtesy. 

Johnny, who is so steeped in football 
that even his hair has appropriately 
receded into a stadium-shaped fringe, 
considers it a fat year when his Moose- 
heart, 111. high school has an enrollment 
of 100 boys, and a fatter year if just 
one of them weighs over 175 pounds. 
This season his 54-man squad repre- 
sents 64 percent of the school’s total 
male enrollment of 84 students. And 
his starting eleven averages only 157 
pounds, which is also about the usual 
for Johnny Williams’ team. Even so, 
Mooseheart’s Red Ramblers have tak- 
en on all comers, ranging the land 
from Tacoma, Wash, to West Haven, 
Conn., while building an all-time rec- 
ord of 214 games won, 72 lost and 17 
tied. They have played high school 
teams from Chicago, Toledo, Dayton, 
Muncie, South Bend, Duluth, Muske- 
gon, Columbus and Grand Rapids, and 
such preparatory schools as Culver and 
Marmion Military Academies. 

For some mysterious reason that no 
one can explain, Mooseheart boys have 


THE MIGHTY ORPHANS 

The children's home run by the Loyal Order of Moose fields 
a pint-sized football team that has licked big foes for years 

by JAMES POLING 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR SHAY 


always come in small packages. But 
there is no mystery about the school’s 
small enrollment. It’s an orphanage— 
the same orphanage to which Johnny 
himself was sent as a 14-year-old boy, 
forty years ago. Which may explain 
the blunt forcefulness with which he 
says, ‘‘I’d like bigger players but I sure 
as hell don’t want more of them. The 
basic eligibility requirement for this 
team is just a little too tough.” 

Actually, Mooseheart is a self- 
contained village maintained by the 
Loyal Order of Moose for the needy 
children of its deceased members. It 
has a 1,200-acre campus, its own post 
office and over 100 buildings, and is 
located about 35 miles from Chicago. 
Its educational system runs from kin- 


dergarten through high school, and its 
total student population of both sexes 
averages around 800. 

Perhaps the best measure of Moose- 
heart as an orphanage is its annual 
Homecoming. Each fall, 800 to 1,000 
of its 5,000 graduates return for a gala 
weekend, complete with snake dances, 
bonfires, banquets, decorated halls and 
dormitories, dances and, of course, the 
big game. Ronnie Friday, quarterback 
of the unbeaten 1950 team and now 
coach of the sixth grade squad, says, 
“You should just see the hugging and 
kissing that goes on at Homecoming. 
After all, the only roots we have are 
here. It’s our home. And we’re proud 
of it.” 

continued on page 77 


SPECTACLE 

SATURDAY’S HEROES ► 

High school footballers in Danbury— and thousands of 
other towns — bask under admiration from pretty coeds 

This weekend in Danbury, Conn, and towns like it all over the country, 
some 550,000 boys will tug on football suits for the big game. For the 
boys, their coaches and rooters (following pages), there have been months 
of hard work and excitement. This week’s game will bring new triumphs 
to some, small disappointments to others. But for winner and loser alike, 
the football weeks have also brought a season of good fun. 
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To be a high school hero, a boy must fight his way up through scores of eager candidates, including some of the stars of 
last year's games. Here Wally Parkhurst, beefy line coach for the junior varsity, puts players through stiff signal drill 



All hands practice for big game. Cheerleaders warm up for 
free-wheeling "Danbury High School Football Boys," while 
boys themselves (background) walk through assignments 





Even the freshman manager gets into the act at Danbury. Roly-poly Dick Chuvala (right) adds 
some heft to charging machine as Coach Ed (Copper) Crotty gives a hand to charging linemen 




Red-haired Head Coach Crotty shows eager bench Cheerleaders, sporting orange Danbury “D,” whoop it up with a “Push ’Em 
warmer the quickest way to opponent’s goal line Back,” autumn's universal yell of encouragement for hard-pressed defense 




Pretty rooters, completely caught up by the excitement of the game, jump to their feet for a crucial play 




SPORTS'S 


Up Frank Merriwell 

A YOUNG man named Jerry Thinnes 
struck a noble blow last week 
against spacemen, robots, supermen 
and supermice— and in defense of the 
old Frank Merriwell Idea, which has 
been losing out lately because of a cyn- 
ical, childish conclusion that Frank was 
just too old-fashioned even to make 
the football team in the era of the split 
T. Aha— couldn’t, eh? 

Where was Jerry Thinnes when West- 
ern Illinois State College (hereinafter 
referred to as Macomb, the town in 
which it is situated) and Eastern Illi- 
nois State College (hereinafter referred 
to as Charleston' began their annual 
football game last week? Why, Jerry, a 
freshman quarterback, was sitting in 
the stands eating hot dogs and crack- 
ing jokes with a few sweaterfuls of 
coeds. Jerry, in fact, wasn’t even on 
the varsity team roster. Just the sort 
of spot from which Frank Merriwell 
zoomed to glory many’s the time. So 
did Jerry. 

Macomb, to get on with the story, 
ran out of quarterbacks and a coach 
ran feverishly into the stands, calling 
for Jerry Thinnes. Jerry gulped down 
his hot dog, hustled down under the 
stands, pulled on a uniform, and gal- 
loped out on the field amid wild ap- 
plause. The score was tied 6 to 6. Jerry 
threw three passes for a total of 65 
yards— the last of them for a touch- 
down which put Macomb ahead 13 
to 6. Is it necessary to report that 
Charleston later tied the game up 13 
to 13, and that it ended in a draw? 
Of course not— pay no attention to 
that aspect of the matter. After all, 
what television actor with a fish bowl 
on his head has ever really got to the 
Planet Krypton? 

Final and fantastic 

T he Nielsen people, whose busi- 
ness it is to measure radio and tel- 
evision audiences, have just come up 
with final figures on two major sport- 
ing events of the early fall. The fourth 
game of the World Series was seen in 
15,542,000 homes, the largest television 
audience for any sporting event ever or, 
to put it another way, bigger than the 


WEEKLY 

SOUNDTRACK 

THE EDITORS ARE IMPRESSED BY A FRESHMAN SUB 
AND THE SIZE OF TV SPORTS CROWDS, HOPEFUL OF 
COLLEGE BOXING, BEMUSED BY A COURT ARGUMENT 


audience for the “I Love Lucy” pro- 
gram of the same week. The Marciano- 
Charles fight, not broadcast to home 
television sets, had a radio audience of 
10,589,000 homes, the biggest radio au- 
dience since the 1952 elections. Or, in 
a word (Nielsen’s), "fantastic.” 

Leather pushers, B.A. 

D uring the mid-’30s there were 
some 50 college boxing teams bang- 
ing away at each other before students 
in black ties and their dates in evening 
gowns, with bouts sternly halted if the 
fans so much as cheered in a partisan 
manner. That’s how decorous it was, 
but it was exciting, too, and since then 
college boxing never has had it so good. 
The fabulous University of Virginia 
stable of boxers enjoyed more campus 
prestige than the football team. 

Now there are little more than a 
score of colleges which support boxing 



BLUNDER 

A buttonhook pass 
Caused our team to lose. 
The lads didn't wear 
Their button shoes. 

— Barney Hutchinson 


and the sport’s prestige is mighty low. 
A hardy little band of enthusiasts is 
trying to reverse the tide. 

Among the leaders of the movement 
is J.T. Owen, boxing coach at Louisi- 
ana State since 1946 and co-coach of 
the American team in the last Olym- 
pics, when U.S. boxers won for the 
first time in history and set a world 
record of five out of 10 individual titles. 
After calling a successful boxing re- 
vival meeting among nine southwest- 
ern colleges, Owen was pretty sure 
last week that the sport will undergo 
a rebirth. 


Before 1937, college boxing was 
fought under professional rules. Since 
then, safety regulations have put more 
emphasis on boxing, less on fighting. A 
survey by San Jose State College 
ranked boxing eleventh among college 
sports from the standpoint of injuries 
(football led), finding it more danger- 
ous only than water polo, swimming, 
tennis and golf. The University of 
Wisconsin, after studying hundreds of 
bouts over a four-year period, counted 
only four knockouts and, even with 
the use of electroencephalograms, 
could discover no case of injury likely 
to be permanent. In other words, no 
one was knocked punch drunk. 

Owen’s hardest task is to sell this 
safety concept to those who equate 
college boxing with the professional 
sport or dueling at Old Heidelberg. 
It’s almost as hard, though, to per- 
suade some people that college box- 
ing, with 12-ounce gloves and protec- 
tive headgear, is worth watching. 

Well, Coach Owen believes it makes 
a better show than some recent TV 
bouts, and to back this up he notes 
that no pro card at Baton Rouge has 
drawn more than 500 fans in many a 
year, whereas L.S.U. averages better 
than 9,000 customers a home match. 
There is little of gore and bruises in 
college boxing, but Owen holds that 
few in a TV audience want gore, pre- 
ferring action to the precautionary 
clinching which is tolerated in so much 
professional boxing. 

He is cooking up a little scheme to 
interest the TV networks in his revival 
movement. If he succeeds, college box- 
ing may come back with a rush. 

The law and the profits 

W hile the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission was wondering 
aloud last week whether it should hold 
just a hearing or, more sternly, an ac- 
tual inquiry into the hoodlums’ monop- 
oly of professional boxing, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was 
being asked to let the Department of 
Justice take up the troubled question 
of whether the International Boxing 
Club of New York, Inc., el al., is a 
violator of the antitrust laws. 

The Department of Justice contends 
continued on next page 
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that boxing, though a sport, is rightly 
subject to antitrust regulation. The 
IBC, according to the government, has 
sewed up the top boxers and the princi- 
pal arenas where championship fights 
can be presented. It has promoted or 
participated in the promotion of all 
but two of the 21 championship bouts 
held in the United States since June 
1949, when it took over the sports em- 
pire once ruled by Mike Jacobs. 

Back in 1922 the Supreme Court 
ruled that baseball is a sport and not 
a business covered by the antitrust 
laws, a decision in which the IBC con- 
curs heartily and which it would like to 
see applied to boxing. There is, appar- 
ently, only the dimmest possibility 
that the Supreme Court, if it rules 
against the IBC, would feel required to 
reverse its old decision on baseball be- 
cause, it is pointed out, baseball grew 
up on the assurance that it was not 
subject to the Sherman Act. It devel- 
oped its farm system on that assurance 
and a reversal would mean that base- 
ball as we know it, if not civilization, 
would perish. 

Only last year the Supreme Court 
upheld its 1922 decision in a suit 
brought by George Earl Toolson, a 
pitcher, against the New York Yan- 
kees. Toolson contended that the mo- 
nopolistic magnates had deprived him 
of a happy, productive life in base- 
ball by putting him on the ineligible 
list when he refused to report to Bing- 
hamton. Had Toolson won, baseball’s 
reserve clause, which makes a ball- 
player the slave of the club that owns 
him, would have gone out the window, 
rich clubs would have been able to 
buy all the good players and if you 
think the Athletics were lousy last 
year. . . . 

Well anyhow, Toolson lost. But the 
issue was raised again last week as the 
government argued that, baseball to 
one side, boxing was indeed an inter- 
state business subject to the antitrust 
laws. There was no television in 1922, 
the government pointed out, and tele- 
vision is a mainstay of today’s big- 
time boxing. A combination of TV and 
IBC, the government feels, has put 
boxing definitely into interstate com- 
merce. 

The IBC is a nice word for James 
D. Norris, who together with his as- 
sociate, Arthur M. Wirtz, and Madi- 
son Square Garden Corporation owns 
80', of IBC and is its president. Nor- 
ris’ presence in the situation, and stress 
laid by the government on TV, creates 
possible implications for hockey. Hock- 
ey is widely televised and Norris is a 
big man in that sport, too. He is chair- 
man of the board of the Chicago Black 
Hawks. His sister, Marguerite, is pres- 
ident of the Detroit Red Wings. The 
Garden, in which the Norris family 
holds much stock, operates the New 
York Rangers. 

Those who sympathize with Tool- 


son’s inability, because of the reserve 
clause, to seek a job on some pitcher- 
hungry major-league team after he re- 
fused the Binghamton transfer, might 
consider the typical hockey player’s 
plight. An amateur hockey player of 
professional promise becomes the prop- 
erty, exclusively, of any National 
Hockey League club which first an- 
nounces to NHL headquarters that it 
is interested in bargaining with him. 
If he refuses the club’s offer he prob- 
ably cannot play for any other NHL 
team. In baseball a player does not 
become a slave until he has signed his 
first contract. 

If the Supreme Court thinks it is 
having a rough time understanding the 
situation in boxing (Justice Stanley 
Reed seemed to be under the impres- 
sion last week that the issue being ar- 
gued had something to do with wres- 
tling), consider what might happen if 
it were asked to straighten out hockey 
which is not only interstate but inter- 
national. 

42 miles, 676 strokes 

L eonard Nash lined up his last shot 
carefully. His ball lay teed high 
upon some rubble in the street gutter, 
so he knew he wouldn’t top it. The 
hole at which he was aiming was larger 
and higher than usual. In fact it was a 
mop pail placed right in the middle of 
the doorway of the 7 Palms Cafe in 
Palmdale, Calif. After a careful sizing 
up, Nash chipped at the ball and up it 
went gently into the bucket. His final 
score: 678 strokes. The moment was 
tense. The crowd of 2,500 quieted as 
Nash’s opponent, Jim Rogers, prepared 


for his turn. His club came down and 
around in a perfect arc and the ball 
which was lying at the foot of the bar 
shot up and into the pail with a clank. 
Rogers leaped in the air with glee. He 
had won with a score of 676. 

So ended one of the zaniest golf 
matches in history. It all started on a 
recent night in a Pasadena bar. Jim 
Rogers and Leonard Nash, both high- 
80 golfers in their late 20s, had just 
played a round and Nash had won. 

“It was luck,” claimed Rogers. 

“It wasn’t,” said Nash. 

“I could beat you any time, any 
course," said Rogers. 

“I could even beat you playing over 
the mountain,” replied Nash. 

“It’s a bet. One buck,” said Rogers. 

The mountain, to Rogers and Nash, 
is the high, wild Angeles crest which 
separates Greater Los Angeles from the 
desert and over which both men drive 
every day to work from Pasadena to 
Palmdale. Since neither man is one to 



welsh on a bet, on Thursday, Oct. 28 
they met at the juncture of Foothill 
Blvd. and Angeles Crest Drive, both 
prepared for combat. Nash had pur- 
chased 100 old driving balls for two 
cents apiece and Rogers had a pack 
of new ones. Both men came armed 
with two clubs, a number-four iron 
and a putter. At the bar, weapons 
had been restricted to these. The ques- 
tion was: Which one could get from 
Pasadena over the mountains 42 miles 
to Palmdale in the fewest strokes. 

At exactly noon the golfers teed off. 
Their aim was to stay as near to the 
winding, climbing highway as possible. 
Once Nash hit a twanging low shot 
which seemed like a sure winner. Un- 
fortunately for him, it hit a descend- 
ing Buick, bounced back, rolled cra- 
zily down the road and ended up in a 
clump of brush 10 yards below the 
startled golfer. But Nash made good 
shots too. Once he hit what will prob- 
ably go down on record as the longest 
drive in history. It carried over 5,000 
feet. He had sliced off into a mile-deep 
canyon. 

During the match, Nash and Rogers 
overcame every sort of hazard, includ- 
ing tunnels, bridges, huge boulders, 
drainage ditches, cliffs, pavement, acres 
of tumbleweed. By the third day, after 
spending two wakeful nights in sleep- 
ing bags, Nash and Rogers ran into the 
worst hazard of all, the sand trap. This 
particular one was the Mojave Desert. 

By dark of the third day the play 
had advanced to the outskirts of Palm- 
dale. As the competitors said after- 
ward, “We were walking on our 
stumps.” With a caravan of 50 curious 
cars bringing up the rear and 2,500 
spectators lining the course in front, 
Rogers and Nash played it safely down 
the main street of Palmdale into the 
center of town, to the 18th hole. Rogers 
was leading by a healthy six strokes. 
But Rogers shot for the bucket in the 
cafe doorway and missed. He shot 
again and missed. His lead was sheared. 
He shot again and again and finally on 
the fifth try, he holed his ball to win 
by twost rokes. Later, with feet propped 
high and arms adangle, Rogers, forget- 
ting the 128 balls they had lost, during 
the match, said, "It’ll be an annual 
affair.” Nash added, “Maybe next year 
we’ll try another course. L.A. to Las 
Vegas or something.” 

Flash 

W E received an impressive-looking 
bulletin this week from the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Service Inc.— a pret- 
ty impressive name itself— alerting us 
to the fact that “electronic testing is 
used for absolute uniformity” in the 
manufacture of the new Spalding Dot 
golf ball with the Dura-Thin cover. 
"Hence,” the bulletin assured us, "all 
Dots hit alike,” and then it swept up 
to its climax: “If anything goes to 
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pieces with your golf next season, it 
will be your game— not the ball.” 

Well, that's a comforting chunk of 
knowledge. All these years we’ve never 
been quite confident enough about our 
game to pack up and join the winter 
circuit. Why were we mired in the 
90s? Was it our swing? Or was it the 
equipment? For better or for worse, 
now we’ll know. 

Crazy mixed-up game 

L ast December, Canadian biologists 
j came out of the woods with the 
news that an alarming number of the 
moose in Nova Scotia are losing their 
minds. Their senses dulled and nerves 
disordered, the Nova Scotian moose 
thrash aimlessly through the brush, 
tangling antlers in thickets and butting 
morosely into trees. Some seem to have 
lost all fear of man, which, of course, is 
about as crazy as a moose can get. 

Until this happened, the moose had 
been making a grand comeback from 
near-extinction on the Nova Scotian 
peninsula. Isolated on their peninsula 
and protected from hunters for 20 
years, they were multiplying prodi- 
giously. Faced with a growing popula- 
tion of crazy moose, the biologists wast- 
ed no time shipping the brains of af- 
flicted moose to Dalhousie University 
in Halifax and to the Boston Neuro- 
logical Institute to learn that the 
moose brain— specifically the nerve 
sheathing at the base of it —was indeed 
deteriorating. Virus or bacteria may be 
causing this, but at the bottom of it, 
the biologists have believed all along, 
diet is at fault. Possibly Nova Scotia 
no longer affords the proper food bal- 
ance to sustain a sound moose mind in 
the big moose body. 


The moose being by nature a crea- 
ture of simple tastes, this diet problem 
would seem to be equally simple. A co- 
balt derivative did restore the sanity 
of some moose but failed with others. 
After a year experimenting with diets 
and studying the plants on which 
moose browse— a job complicated con- 
siderably by the fact that the crazy 



moose are now eating almost every- 
thing— the biologists still don’t know 
what makes the moose mad. And it 
may be years before they find out. 

This method of probing into the dis- 
ordered life and diet of the moose to 
cure its madness seems, at least to the 
nonscientific mind, a trifle crude. It 
suggests that scientists, perhaps isolat- 
ed too often on their own peninsulas, 
are as prone to confusion in a crisis as 
any moose. In laboratories, all manner 
of beasts have been starved and fed all 
manner of things for the general bene- 
fit of humankind. In this outrageously 
complex age, the human mind is as 
sound as a dollar— well, sounder any- 
way than the shattered mind of the 
Nova Scotian moose. We have daily 
pressures that would kill a moose, but 
we are eating well and can stand them. 

The proper direction should be clear 
to any scientist. Go not only among 
the moose, but also look around at hu- 
man plenty. Note the vitamins and 
minerals consumed. Find out what it is 
—riboflavin, protein enrichment, yo- 
ghurt, or sugar-coated Corn Pops— 
that has kept us steady under pres- 
sure. Go then and try likewise on the 


moose. And go before it is too late. Go 
to it before this craze spreads through 
the north woods and all the moose are 
mad, all harking to the shrill, eerie wail- 
ing of an inner world and deaf to the 
provocative bellow of the hunter’s 
moose call. 

Spares to Spare 

D onald Healey, thej British design- 
er-driver who set a sports-car rec- 
ord of 192.62 mph at Bonneville Flats 
last August in his Austin-Healey 100, 
entered two versions of the newer 100-S 
in Mexico’s fifth annual Pan-American 
road race, and for each car he provided 
35 spare tires. 

"Tires are the main problem,” he ex- 
plained before the race. "It’s necessary 
to have various thicknesses of rubber 
— a nine-millimeter t hickness forspeeds 
up to 120 mph, over mountains and 
curving roads, a four-millimeter thick- 
ness up to 150 for the straights, and 
then a two-millimeter thickness for 
the last dash into Juarez.” 

The tires were cached in advance 
at dumps along the 1.912-mile course. 
First tire change was planned for a 
point only 180 miles from the start in 
tropical Tuxtla Gutierrez. Not only 
tires but air pressures and gear ratios 
were changeable. Healey planned to 
use 35-pound tire pressures over the 
mountains, 50 pounds on the straight- 
aways. He would change gear ratios 
en route, too, using a 2.9-to-one ratio 
for speeds up to 135 mph and 2.7-to- 
one where conditions warranted any 
sustained speed over that. 

Well aware that road racing is a 
dangerous sport — three drivers and six 
spectators were killed in last year’s 
Pan-American— Sir Donald was tak- 
ing safety precautions. A thin-lipped, 
bright-eyed man who looks as if buck- 
et seats were designed for his compact 
build, he planned to alternate at the 
wheel with Driver Lance Macklin in one 
of the Austin-Healeys. 

"But we won’t ride together,” he 
said. "I think it’s dangerous.” 

He explained that it takes some miles 
for a driver, like a baseball pitcher, 
to “warm up” to a point where he can 
take corners with the speed needed to 
win races. The danger comes when the 
driver's alternate takes over and, 
tempted by the competitive instinct 
of racing men, tries dangerous corner- 
ing before he is ready for it simply be- 
cause he has been sitting for miles 
alongside a man who was doing the 
same thing after adequate preparation. 

Instead, Healy figured to drive 
ahead of Macklin in another car or, if 
necessary, fly ahead in a Beechcraft 
Bonanza which would carry two me- 
chanics to stopping points. 

Drivers of the other 100-S, Carroll 
Shelby and Roy Jackson-Moore, were 
to ride side by side throughout the race. 
Healy didn’t like the idea at all. 
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RUSSIA 




A typical propaganda set issued late in 1938 in connection with no event whatever 



One of philately's earliest attempts at stamp design in a modern art style, these over- 
sized rotogravure-printed stamps marked the 1935 Spartacist Games held in Moscow 



When this set appeared in 1949, Russia's sports prowess was still a matter of world surmise 



THE RED STAMP 
ON SPORTS 


A New Y'ork collector who has assembled 40 volumes of sports stamps from 
all over the world finds that the Iron Curtain countries have more sports issues 
than anybody. Some of these stamps glorify athletics as preparation for war 

by IRA SEEBACHER 

All stamps from author’s collection 


I N the 37 years of the Soviet Union’s existence an un- 
precedented flood of more than 1,500 different post- 
age stamps has poured from Russia’s presses. Each stamp 
carries its own propaganda message to the masses and or 
the outside world. A number of these stamps have sports 
motifs and are aimed at Ivan and Anna to hammer home 
the cynical and calculated sop of athletics and mass calis- 
thenics as a suitable substitute for better living conditions, 
more food and warmer clothes. Other sports stamps inform 
the world that the Soviet man and woman are able to out- 
strip their bourgeois counterparts in work or at play. 

Since the end of World War II a steady stream of sports 
stamps has come from other Communist countries: Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Democratic Germany 
(Russian Zone), Communist China, Tito’s Yugoslavia and 
her Zone B in Trieste, Romania and Poland. Early issues 
modestly hoped to show with each new Five Year Plan and 
its accompanying speed-up that Russians still had time for 


soccer, tennis Jaic/l, swimming, rowing and other sports. 
Subsequently, the military might of the Communist world 
has added a bass note to the crescendo. The 1946 Balkan 
Games set of Albania, and Bulgaria’s sports set of 1949 
both showed the readiness of these countries to make the 
transition from war to peace or from peace to war. 

Finally came the present arrogant note, the paean sung 
in self-praise for each new victory, each world’s record, each 
new stadium. More backward athletically, the Chinese 
have been content with 40 stamps issued in blocks of four, 
each stamp showing a step in an exercise to be performed 
to the accompaniment of a radio broadcast, 4 la Walter 
Camp’s Daily Dozen of some 25 years ago. 

Ironically, these many stamps are aimed directly at 
American pocketbooks, for stamp collecting behind the 
curtain is dangerously capitalistic. And dealing in stamps 
has become a government monopoly in all cases. In fact, 
to collect such stamps is the most dangerous sport of all. 


RED CHINA 




Unique blocks of four stamps issued one per week to teach health program to Chinese. 
Each stamp is a step in a particular exercise and is numbered. Ten blocks were issued 



continued on next ?>ape 






GERM A Stamp commemorating 7th International Freedom Race 

(left) was issued this year. Below, a 1951 set issued for 
second winter sports championships at Oberhof 
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YUGOSLAVIA Stamp at far left was issued in 1948 to mark Balkan Games 

in Belgrade; others are 1953 issue publicizing Adriatic Rally 
and International motorcycle races 
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POLAND 



Photogravure stamps publicized Spartadst Games; issue 
at right was lithographed winter sports “quickie" 






HUNGARY 

When Hungarians beat British 6-3 
in soccer game at Wembley, stamp 
at left was hastily overprinted with 
score; other issue pays tribute to 
impressive new People’s Stadium 




JOCURIU BAiBWiCn 



ROMANIA When 1947 Balkan Games were held in Bucharest, stamp at left 
was issued. Those below, quite Russian in appearance, incorporate 
insigne of a 1950 Romanian sports organization 




CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Emil Zatopek stars in recent issue (left), while winter 
sports and gymnastics are among other Czech sets 





TRIESTE-YUGOSLAV ZONE 
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The Yugoslav stamps shown at left and right have mili- 
tary occupation overprints for use in Zone B, were issued 
to publicize Yugoslav participation in Olympics. The 1952 
stamp below was not pegged to any specific event 
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TITTLE 


OF THE 49ERS 


This Texas family man has been 
called Ihc most valuable player in 
pro football. On his arm hangs 
the fate of San Francisco’s 49ers 

by WILLIAM L. WORDEN 

O n Saturday evening out Palo 
Alto way, doorbells of houses on 
a side street jangled. There on the 
porch was a little bitty old Red Rid- 
ing Hood, maybe four years old, hol- 
lering “Trick or treat” and holding out 
a paper sack about as big as she was. 

Beyond Red Riding Hood, standing 
out alone on the sidewalk, was a wide- 
shouldered, six-foot guy who wasn’t 
doing much of anything. There wasn’t 
much hair on his head, his ears stuck 
out some and his skinny-looking arms 
dangled loose when he wasn’t scratch- 
ing himself in embarrassment. If the 
little girl forgot to say thanks, the big 
man said it in a soft voice with ? lot of 
Texas still behind it. Then he followed 
dutifully after his daughter. 

On Sunday afternoon, the scene had 
shifted. In place of neighbors’ doors 
were the bowed backs of the Chi- 
cago Bears’ defensive line-up arrayed 
against 10 of the San Francisco 49ers, 
also bent over. But the 11th man, 
close behind the center, stood out for 
the simple reason that he also stood 
up. Even his signal-calling crouch was 
only slight; and once he had the ball, 
all six feet of him were erect as he fad- 
ed with long steps, cocked his right 
throwing arm and side-stepped, al- 
most negligently, incoming tacklers. 
The ball soared high, not too fast, in 
a lazy spiral, forward end up. While 
the Bear linemen rolled at his feet, he 
hopped straight in the air like a school- 
boy, not to avoid them but just to see 
where the ball had gone. 

Right End Billy Wilson, at first 
loping out with a deceptive air of ease, 
suddenly was jet-propelled. He laid 
hands on the hall and headed for the 
goal line. In an otherwise frustrating 
afternoon for the 49ers, this was one 
high and satisfying point. Combined 
with the Halloween begging of the 
previous evening, it was also a fairly 
typical example of the two lives of 
Yelberton Abraham Tittle, Junior, 
who doesn’t quite know what to do 
with himself unless he’s holding a foot- 
ball, poised to heave it somewhere else. 

continued on page 52 



IN NOV. 7TH GAME WITH RAMS. T-QUARTER8ACK TITTLE IGNORES BROKEN LEFT HAND 



GUARDED BY JOHN HENRY JOHNSON, TITTLE DROPS BACK TO LOOK FOR OPEN RECEIVER 



ON ANOTHER PLAY HE PREPARES TO HAND OFF TO FLEET FULLBACK JOE PERRY (LEFT) 


AT MENLO PARK, Y. A. HOLDS SON MIKE WHILE DAUGHTER DIANNE CAPERS AND WIFE MINETTE HOLDS YEAR-OLD PAT 
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KILLING PREDATORS WON’T 


A famous conservationist gives his views on the relationship between 
small game and its enemies, in rebuttal to article by lifelong hunter 
Edmund Gilligan ( The Foxes That Never Eat Pheasants — SI, Oct. 25) 

by DURWARD l_. ALLEN 


ABOUT 1940 most of the predators of 
North America got to feeling their 
biological oats. They took off on an 
increase spree that in less than a dec- 
ade added up to amazing abundance. 
Wolves prospered in the Arctic, mar- 
ten and fisher showed up in forests 
where they had long been rare or ab- 
sent, otter and mink pelts poured into 
the market, coon hunting got better 
and better, the coyote spread north 
and east, and that sinister citizen, 
Bre’r Fox, really took over. He spread 
his offspring, too thick, over much of 
the U.S.A. 

It was what wildlife men call a gen- 
eral “irruption” of predators, and they 
do not claim complete understanding 
of what produces it. 

Overlapping this was another se- 
quence of events, possibly related, 
which is just as poorly understood and 
just as spectacular. In the early ’40s, 
when the predators were first begin- 
ning their increase, such northern game 
as hares, rabbits, and grouse reached 
boomtime abundance in what your 
technical help talk about, uncautious- 


ly, as “the peak of the game cycle.” It 
comes roughly at 10-year intervals, 
and this time it included two alien 
birds, the Hungarian partridge and 
pheasant. Natives and exotics alike 
were treating gunners to best-ever 
shooting in 1941-42. 

It looked like the reward for good 
living, and sportsmen got set to enjoy 
it forever. Then the bottom dropped 
out. It was the sorriest game depres- 
sion in recent years, and it hit a low in 
’46-’47. The predators were still on 
their population upswing. 

When the game numbers dropped, 
while the predators prospered, there 
seemed to many hunters an obvious 
connection. The fox got the black 
ball. Certain state game commissions 
thought they had proved to sportsmen 
that bounties were a waste of money; 
but before long they were back at the 
old stand offering cash for the crown 
of Reynard. 

But during the game decline, pheas- 
ants on Ontario’s Pelee Island declined. 
There were no foxes there. This hap- 
pened also on many mainland areas 


where there were few or no foxes. Biolo- 
gists studied this and other evidence 
and could only conclude that preda- 
tors had little to do with the scarcity. 

For once professional men weren’t 
cagey about predictions. “Sure,” they 
said, “it's a mess, and we don’t know 
all the ins and outs. But it has hap- 
pened before, and if you’ll stick around 
a while, things will improve.” 

They did, and by 1950 hunting gen- 
erally was better. We haven’t gone 
back to the rosy days of ’42, but we’ll 
be lucky to see that kind of game bo- 
nanza once in half a century. 

THE SQUANDERING OF NUMBERS 

Few of us ever have the chance to see 
the squandering of numbers that goes 
on in wild-game populations. When we 
do, it looks completely out of hand. 
Wholesale carnage is the status quo. 
It’s the normal thing for around 60% 
of pheasant and other game-bird nests 
to fail for one reason or another. Weath- 
er extremes and just plain abandon- 
ment may be more important than 
predators. Frequently over half of the 
chicks are “expended” between hatch- 
ing and the hunting season. This hap- 
pens in good ranges where hunters are 
happiest. In poor ranges it’s worse. 

Examine a thousand quail from 
hunters’ bags, and you’ll find that 
about 80% of them are birds of the 
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ON PHEASANTS: "DURING THE GAME DECLINE. PHEASANTS ON ONTARIO'S PELEE ISLAND DECLINED, THERE WERE NO FOXES THERE" 

GUARANTEE MORE GAME 


year. Think it over. From one October 
to another, eight out of 10 quail are 
disappearing, to be replaced by next 
spring’s hatch. 

This yearly surplus is where we get 
our game crop and the predators get 
their kill. In taking it, neither we nor 
they are destroying anything that 
would survive without us. 

Wildlife-population fluctuations 
have had more attention than most 
people realize. In one major job Paul 
L. Errington has done field research for 
more than 25 years in Wisconsin and 
Iowa. His early work on quail uncov- 
ered relationships that apply generally 
in wild communities. 

Especially meaningful was his dis- 
covery that the number of birds a giv- 
en area could winter was definitely lim- 
ited and surprisingly consistent from 
one year to the next. It didn’t seem 
to matter how many there were in the 
fall; by spring, the birds were whittled 
down to a ‘‘carrying capacity” level 
which was a characteristic of the par- 
ticular area. And it happened whether 
enemies were plentiful or not. Quail 
that had what they needed in food and 
cover enjoyed relative security. Less 
lucky birds, skimping along in “slum” 
situations, took big losses from preda- 
tors and other hardships. 

I once asked Errington something 
I’d been thinking about. “Why don’t 
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mink clean the muskrats out of a 
marsh? It looks to me as though they 
could work through the houses and kill 
them at will.” 

Paul didn’t go for that. “Not at all. 
A muskrat on his home grounds and in 
good health can avoid a mink. Some- 
times we get big concentrations of rats 
when conditions are favorable for a 
couple of seasons, and populations may 
be cut down to size by a disease we’ve 
been studying. Usually the first indi- 
cation of disease is that the mink are 
killing a lot more rats.” 

WHEN PREDATORS ARE UNDERTAKERS 

The disease-predation hookup is real, 
but no biologist would expect preda- 
tors to kill only diseased animals. The 
flesh-feeders have a heyday on the oc- 
casion of such creature calamities as 
food failure, bad weather, changing 
water levels, drought, overcrowding, 
and other emergency conditions. Such 
hardships, in effect, lower the support- 
ing capacity of the range, and the pred- 
ator is more of an undertaker than 
anything else. 

As many a field man has seen, con- 
ditions on the land are the key to pro- 
duction. In a good piece of range, a 
fairly high density of animals can live 
in reasonable safety; but in another 
area, the same number would be top- 
heavy, and part of them would go the 


way of all surpluses. There may be lit- 
tle security of any kind in a really poor 
range where the game-prey animal is 
just hanging on. Often enough that’s 
where someone will try to stock coop- 
reared pheasants, and we’ll have an- 
other demand for fox control. 

There are all sorts of local condi- 
tions, and you can find a sample to 
prove nearly anything— if you want to. 
Consider what might be done with a 
situation encountered by David A. Ar- 
nold in his fox project for the Michi- 
gan Game Division. 

SIGNIFICANT FIGURES 

Near Fennville, Arnold and his co- 
operators carried out a field study 
which showed that, over winter, local 
foxes were getting away with 44 pheas- 
ants per square mile! That figure isn’t 
gladsome news under any circum- 
stances; but out of context it could 
really set off the alarm. Some further 
figures are significant: 

This farmland near Fennville is a 
state game refuge, and it has long been 
a winter concentration area for pheas- 
ants. Census figures showed that the 
food-rich fields were boarding 268 ring- 
necks to the square mile. The fox haul 
amounted to 16.8% of this nonhunted 
population. 

That’s quite a few, but not cata- 
clysmic. It should be added that this 
continued on next page 
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ringneck winter resort is surrounded by 
sandy ‘‘oak grubs” and river bottoms 
that are fine fox country. In all of 
Michigan you probably wouldn’t find a 
combination where Reynard has a bet- 
ter chance to massacre the pheasant. 

A report on this exceptional situa- 
tion could be sensational. But state 
averages give a different picture. 

During the past two winters, field 
men in southern Michigan tracked 
foxes on snow for a total of 763 miles. 
In this distance foxes killed 293 known 
prey items, including 45 cottontails, 
23 pheasants and 7 quail. The calcu- 
lated winter kill of ringnecks by foxes 
in this part of the state was 1.66 birds 
out of a post-hunting average of 64 to 
the square mile. Michigan had an ex- 
cellent pheasant season this year. 

The sources of Reynard’s protein are 
known from many a report of the past 
quarter century. A food study by Er- 
rington in the late ’30s showed the 
usual thing: the mainstay of Iowa 
foxes was small, four-footed prey such 
as mice and rabbits. Birds and poultry 
were side-line items, with pressure on 
pheasants and quail increasing for a 
spell in early spring. Foxes picked up 
nearly anything dead on the highway; 
and this sort of complication is one rea- 
son why research men have long been 
cautious about using stomach and 
“scat” analyses not tied directly to 
field work. 
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Of all game animals, the rabbit takes 
the biggest beating from Reynard. Dave 
Arnold’s Michigan work indicated that 
the average winter kill by foxes was 
16.2 per square mile, which was calcu- 
lated to be 6.6% of the rabbits left 
after the hunting season. It sounds 
high, but rabbit breeding and surviv- 
al certainly allow for such losses. It’s 
known that in good range you can 
shoot 60 % of your fall rabbits, al- 
though we seldom come near it. 

DISEASE TAKES OVER 

Game men are acutely aware that 
the fox and coon, in particular, are too 
plentiful for their own health and wel- 
fare, not to mention the weal of man- 
kind. It’s the history of such conditions 
that disease will take over — and it has, 
but not to the extent we expected. 
Among the carnivores, virus afflictions 
like distemper, rabies, and encephalitis 
are the usual thing. You can practical- 
ly bet on mange. There were disease 
outbreaks among foxes as early as 1945, 
and you hear of new ones all the time; 
but Reynard hangs on, frequently 
mangy and ailing, at too high a level. 
If there were a workable and economic 
way to cut his numbers back, few peo- 
ple would object. Certainly not the 
biologist; and the fox hunter prefers to 
run vigorous, clean-coated animals. 

But a practical difficulty in effective 
control is that predators have their 
own high breeding rate and turnover. 
Recent work in Wisconsin shows that 
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you would have to wash out around 
75% of a fall population of foxes to 
reduce a spring breeding stock from 
10,000 one year to 8,875 the next. And 
if you did, what then? 

You’re up against another reality. 
It’s almost universally true that when 
you thin out a breeding stock of ani- 
mals in favorable range, the survivors 
rise to the occasion and bring through 
a higher percentage of young. With 
competition reduced, breeding success 
is higher and survival better. Any wild- 
life man knows that the most effective 
way to bring prosperity to the fox and 
his cronies is to do only a moderate 
job of thinning them out. 

In terms of cutting down breeding 
stock, even that much reduction prob- 
ably is beyond us at any reasonable 
price. Bounties don’t do it. The million 
and a half dollars paid by Pennsyl- 
vania’s Game Commission in weasel 
bounties since 1916 has accomplished 
no evident reduction of the weasel. 
When fox populations are reduced and 
trapping returns decline, the boun- 
ty hunter can’t make a profit any 
more; so he just waits for next year’s 
easy money again. Predator breeding 
stocks, like game populations, are pad- 
ded with that annual surplus, and they 
can absorb a lot of punishment. 

In part, this question is one of alter- 
natives. We could easily dissipate all 
our funds by hacking away at the pred- 
ators. We could also put our legal 
tender into more permanent habitat 
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restoration work and raise more game. 

Yes, we’d be raising more for the 
predators, but that needn’t worry us 
if we get good hunting out of it. Cali- 
fornia has had an amazingly success- 
ful quail program centering around 
their watering device, the “gallinace- 
ous guzzler.” A few years ago, the man 
running that program was getting this 
kind of comment: "You fellows put in 
the guzzlers and you grow a lot of 
quail. Then the predators help take 
the crop. What we need is predator 
control along with the water.” 

KILLING PREDATORS OR GROWING BIRDS 

The answer he gave applies to much 
more than quail and water. In effect it 
was this: “We could take your money 
and hire a lot of men and keep them 
busy killing predators. It might give 
you some better hunting. But we can 
invest that same money in more guz- 
zlers, grow birds where there aren’t 
any, and give you really better hunt- 
ing and a real dividend on your invest- 
ment.” That’s what they are doing. 

Some hunters simply cannot abide 
the idea of a fox munching on any of 
their game. Others aren’t so concerned. 
They like to trail the varmints and 
see them occasionally. Or they like to 
turn out the hounds and follow a chase 
across the hills. I had a kind of admi- 
ration for the gray fox that got the 
suet from my bird feeders and fished 
the dead chicken out of my compost 
heap. I could get fed up with too many 
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of them, but I wouldn’t want his kind 
exterminated: so I’m sort of glad the 
operation isn’t practical. 

This may seem quaint, but I buy 
my hunting license, pay my taxes and 
partake in the rights of citizenship. I 
and those who agree with me shouldn’t 
be written off completely by the go- 
getters who hate Reynard's guts. 

The latter have written the fox’s 
obituary on asbestos paper, and peri- 
odically they cite some new and, for a 
change, unprejudiced job of detection 
on the predator question that will 
throw out all claims of the false proph- 
ets and return us to the sensible doc- 
trine of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. 

THE OLD PANACEAS 

They discover suddenly that the old 
panaceas are being neglected. Side- 
stepping technicalities, they call for 
more control, and imply that their 
methods haven’t had a chance. 

Probably this is honest ignorance, 
but the truth is they’ve tried their 
hunches with millions of our funds. 
The two most recent state reports on 
the fox situation indicate that, in the 
five years previous to 1952, both Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin spent an average 
of $100,000 a year of public money in 
fox-abatement efforts. Neither could 
see much profit in it. 

Occasionally you’ll encounter a type 
of irresponsible journalism which em- 
ploys the stock in trade of attributing 
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to wildlife scientists all manner of ri- 
diculous attitudes and statements (usu- 
ally involving some naive concept of 
the “balance of nature” I, then destroy- 
ing the confiding and simple-minded 
biologist with thunderous, horse-sense 
logic based on fourth-grade arithmetic. 

This was much commoner 20 years 
ago, when newcomers to the business 
sometimes used a vigorous attack on 
anything and everything as a conven- 
ient cover-up. Today the average out- 
door writer is an understanding and 
hard-working conservationist. His ar- 
ticles and columns bear witness to first- 
hand acquaintance with wildlife biol- 
ogists and work being done. 

Some of the sportsmen who lead 
their state and national organizations 
policy-wise also are getting a work- 
ing knowledge of such subjects as 
predator-prey relations. Their com- 
petence sometimes places them well 
ahead of politically appointed officials 
who have not given much attention to 
technical matters. A quick look across 
the nation suggests that such sports- 
men hold the real key to sound policy. 

As for the technical men you’ve 
hired to do a job, they aren’t so out- 
spoken as they might be. Maybe it’s 
because they realize how many un- 
knowns are about them and how many 
things they’d like to know. But they’ve 
made progress that is real and here to 
stay. It’s understandable if they’d like 
to see the customers get some good 
from it. 
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THE COZY CARIBBEAN 

The islands off our southeastern shores can be had in Spanish, French, 
English, Dutch or plain American, and they're hot stuff in any language 


by HORACE SUTTON 


W hat is accommodating about the 
Caribbean, that warm bathtub in 
which Americans come to dip a frost- 
bitten toe each winter, is that you 
can have it Spanish, French, British, 
Dutch or U.S.A. You can have it with 
$4 Chanel and $3 Scotch. This winter 
you can have it with Willie Mays or 
Princess Margaret. Any winter you 
can have it in your shirt sleeves, for, 
unlike Florida, there are no cold waves 
to send you scurrying for a topcoat. 
You can be sure if it's West Indies. 

MARGARET AND WILLIE 

As for Margaret, she will spend the 
month of February waltzing up the 
isles of Old Blighty, from Trinidad to 
the Bahamas, with stops at Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Barbados, Antigua, St. 
Kitts and Jamaica. As for the prince 
of swat, Mr. Mays will be wintering 
under the palms of Puerto Rico where 
he will be on exhibition with Ruben 
Gomez and the gentlemen of Santurce 
until it’s time for spring training. 

From Miami, sometimes known as 
Neon-sur-mer, it’s an hour to Cuba, 
which has Havana, Hemingway and 
hissing all on one island. You hiss for 
trolley cars, for buses and for waiters, 
which leaves I don’t know what for 
villains. You buy a shirt with the tails 
hanging over the side, you buy im- 
mense cigars at minuscule prices and 
you get thrown to the mambo so often 
that six lessons from Madame La- 
Zonga before departure shouldn’t be 
a total loss. 

For anyone who likes to exercise 
passages from Le Voyage de Monsieur 
Perriehon, Haiti speaks French, feels 
warm, acts African. The ladies wear 
brilliant bandannas and pad the hills 


with a startling undulation. And while 
the voodoo drums still roll loud and 
clear out of the jungle and you can find 
conch stew and mango pie and sweet 
potato pudding and the most fantas- 
tic market in the Caribbean, the new 
hotels— take the Simbie, opening this 
winter, for instance— have swimming 
pools and air-conditioned rooms and 
rates that soar as high as $50 a day for 
two, with food. 

With rare exception, the rates are 
no higher than this over in the colonial 
acres of Jamaica, which celebrates 300 
years under British rule in 1955. Well 
inside this figure you can go progging 
for lobsters at Silver Seas, a place that 
puts on floor shows complete with don- 
keys, chickens, goats and an impresa- 
rio named Lord Composer who votes 
under the cognomen of Roy Muddle. 
You ought to see the magnificent gar- 
den layout at Shaw Park, you ought to 
go river-rafting down the Rio Grande 
and you ought to indulge in the sheer 
M aughamicry of lunching at the M yrtle 



“Picturesque Quebec . . . carefree Ha- 
waii . . . wistful Bermuda . . 


Bank in Kingston while the red and 
gold Zouave band blares on the lawn. 

San Juan has bright bulbs and gam- 
ing tables, a shiny Hilton hotel and a 
wonderful French restaurant called La 
Rada, not to forget Senor Mays, the 
garden keeper of Santurce. The pink- 
washed Virgins, a few air minutes 
away, offer all sorts of sophistication. 
The Rockefellers are sprucing up the 
off-beat isle of St. John, and the gentle 
acres of St. Croix will be decorated 
come this winter with The Henge, the 
Caribbean cousin of Victor Gilbert’s 
Stonehenge, that den of urbanity nes- 
tling in the Connecticut hills near 
Ridgefield. 

WHY NOT TAKE SABA? 

You may wonder what’s left for the 
banana tourist. Plenty. Take Saba, 
which is merely a mountain rising out 
of the sea and reachable only by boat. 
In a jeep you climb the concrete road 
and when you reach the mountain top 
you are at Bottom {pop. 1,175). Or 
get thee to Bequia, with sloop service 
twice a week from St. Vincent’s. It has 
six miles of real estate, lots of beach, 
but no lights, no cars, no movies. The 
tariff is $2.70 a day, room and meals. 

The only other bargains like that 
are in the Caribbean’s “free ports” — 
Jamaica (perfume, watches, English 
china, British fabrics), St. Thomas 
(Scotch is $2.25 a fifth, cigarets $1.10 
a carton, and look for Swedish glass 
and Danish silver), and Curasao, 
whose beach is pictured opposite 
(goods of the Orient, Swiss watches at 
half U.S. price, German cameras). 
The bargain basement of the Carib- 
bean, Curasao— let’s face it— is Klein’s- 
by-the-Sea. 
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The fine car 
of its feld . . . 


The totally 


Y>u’re headed for a grand adventure when 
first you try the ’55 Ford. 

And no matter what you’ve ever asked 
from a car before, the totally new Ford 
gives some totally new answers. First, 
there’s Thunderbird styling. You can see 
it in the lower, wider grille, the huge 
wrap-around windshield, the flat clean 
sweep of the rear deck. 

New, totally new, inside, too! With high 
fashion fabrics and color combinations 
you’d never expect to find in a car. 

Totally new performance . . . Trigger- 
Torque performance from totally new high- 
torque Y-block V-8 power. It’s the kind 
of performance that gives you the instant 
responsiveness you want and need for 
today’s driving. There’s flashing get-away 
. . . and a trigger-fast rush of power for added 
safety when passing at highway speeds. 

And the ’55 Ford sets totally new high 
standards of quality, as your own critical 
inspection will reveal. You’ll see quality 
wherever you look in each of the 4 new lines 
... 16 body styles. Why not sec your 
Ford Dealer soon about your Ford? 


Four new lines with styling inspired by 

the Thunderbird 

jtiTTL ..- — - 



Wherever the Ford Thunderbird has such comfortable interiors. Quite nntu- 

been exhibited, it has created a veritable rally, the styling of America’s sauciest 

sensation. No personal car has ever personal car is reflected in each of the 

offered such long, low, exciting lines, and four brilliant new series of Fords for ’55. 


New Y-block V-8 with TRIGGER-TORQUE 
performance 

Ford's new high-torque, deep-block V-8 
design tells a powerful tale. The greater 
displacement and higher compression 
ratio mean greater torque at all speeds. 

The result is new Trigger-Torque per- 
formance . . . the ability to deliver 
breath-taking acceleration under all 
driving conditions . . . smoothly, quietly. 

What’s more, Ford’s traditional econ- 
omy is built-in. 





('iisloinline Series. The Tudor Sedan 
(shown above) and the Fordor Sedan, like 
all ’55 Ford models, have a new wider grille, 
new v iso red headlights and sturdier, extra- 
narrow pillar-posts for better visibility. 


Slat Ion Wagon Series. The Custom Ranch 
Wagon is one of five new do-it-all beauties. 
There’s also a 6- and 8-passenger -1-door 
Country Sedan, an 8-passenger Country 
Squire and popular 2-door Ranch Wagon. 


Mainline Series. Each of the three Main- 
line beauties offers the same engineering 
advances, the same graceful contours and 
clean lines that distinguish all ’55 Fords. 
The Fordor Sedan is illustrated above. 


Plus all these totally new features 

New “Speed-Trigger"' Fordomntic Drive has an 
automatic low gear for quicker starts and better passing 
ability. 10% larger brakes mean smoother stopping 
and up to 50% longer brake lining life. Tubeless tires 
offer extra puncture and blowout protection, a softer 
and quieter ride, longer tire life. Angle-Poised Itall- 
Joinl Front Suspension reduces "road joint jar.” 
Turbo-Action Spark Plugs resist "fouling” up to 3 
times as long. Sleek Silhouette is longer, lower, with 
more robm inside . . and more luggage space. 

(Furdomatic Drivr optional) 


Afore than ever 
the ‘ worth more car! 


’55 FORD 
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EARLY-MORNING TRIUMPH COMES FOR H. E. GUBERNATOR OF ODESSA, TEX. WITH BUCK 


COUNTRY FULL OF DEER 


Arizona’s famous Kaibab forest is so stuffed with big mule deer that 
every hunter has an eight-to-two chance of getting his venison this season 

by CHARLES C. NIEHUIS 


E very deer hunter easing through 
the frost-jeweled covers of the Kai- 
bab North National Forest in Arizona 
is comforted these mornings by a sta- 
tistic — he has an eight-to-two chance 
to get a deer. If he gets a deer, it’s bet- 
ter than 50-50 that it will be a buck. 
These are the odds established for the 
average hunter during last fall’s open 
season. In New York, by way of con- 
trast, only one hunter out of 18 gets his 
deer. But the Kaibab is unique, pro- 
ducing more record nontypical Rocky 


Mountain mule-deer trophies for the 
Boone and Crockett Club’s discrimi- 
nating judges than any other single 
deer range in the country. 

The Kaibab offers better deer hunt- 
ing this fall than ever before, in spite of 
the mounting hunting pressure which 
has risen from 500 hunting permits in 
1946 to 12,000 allotted in 1954. Per- 
versely enough, the more deer that 
have been shot off, the better the fawn 
crop. Last winter nine out of 10 does 
had a fawn trailing them. 


Kaibab Mountain, forming the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon, has 
long been recognized as the finest mule- 
deer hunting range in this country. 
The Paiute and Navajo Indians dis- 
covered it first, gathering there every 
fall for a hunting and trading session. 
Westward-traveling pioneers, seeing 
all this venison-gathering and buck- 
skin-tanning activity, called the region 
“Buckskin Mountain.” But the name 
didn’t stick. Major John Wesley Pow- 
ell, making the first official survey of 
continued on next page 


AN AROUSED KAIBAB BUCK RISES FROM CONCEALMENT 
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this part of the country, called it “Kai- 
bab,” taking the word from the Paiute 
Indian tongue meaning “mountain ly- 
ing down.” It is an apt name for the 
flat-topped mass of land rising from 
desert levels to a subalpine elevation 
and having more than a million acres. 
Natural barriers, the Grand Canyon 
on the south and barren desert the rest 
of the way around, isolate the resident 
deer herd. 

Teddy Roosevelt was the first big- 
game hunter of prominence to discov- 
er the fine deer hunting there. He saw 
some huge bucks on the mountain, and 
after he became President he set aside 
the Kaibab Mountain as the Grand 
Canyon National Game Preserve and 
defined its primary purpose as being 
for the production and preservation of 
its mule deer. 

A DEER BEHIND EVERY BUSH 

That was back in 1908. Predator 
control followed and hunting was pro- 
hibited on the national refuge. The 
— deer population doubled and tripled. 
By the early 1920s there was, figura- 
tively speaking, a deer behind every 
bush. More alarming, it was soon dis- 
covered the deer had eaten every leaf 
off those bushes as high as they could 
reach and were starving. One winter 
it was officially estimated that some 
40,000 deer perished. 

Hunters couldn’t see any sense in 
that. They yelled for and got their 
first hunting on the Kaibab in 1924. 
But it wasn’t until the 1940s that the 
Arizona Game and Fish Commission 
began to take an active interest in 


North America’s finest mule-deer herd. 

It is safe to say that it is the man 
with the rifle— the fellow who likes 
good deer hunting— who really brought 
a progressive deer-management pro- 
gram to the Kaibab. It is his mon- 
ey, paid in special-permit fees, that 
financed it. Already more than $100,- 
000 of sportsmen’s money has been 
spent on range improvement and deer 
studies. It has been a good investment, 
proved by reams of statistics issued 
annually by Arizona’s professional 
game managers showing deer-popula- 
tion trends, hunter-success percentages 
and buck-doe-fawn ratios. This is dry 
reading until you boil it down to the 
basic information that four out of five 
hunters get venison if they hunt on 
the Kaibab. 

The veteran trophy hunters of the 
Kaibab, perfectionists all, suffered a 
rude upset in 1948 when Dean Naylor 
of Phoenix, on his first deer-hunting 
trip to the Kaibab, chanced upon a big 
buck. Naylor thought so little of the 
head, which has a 38-inch spread, that 
he disposed of it to Jeff Sievers who 
now owns the trophy, rated fifth by 
the Boone and Crockett Club. 

A STRATEGY FOR THE BIG BUCKS 

In spite of Naylor’s unplanned suc- 
cess, the serious trophy hunters of the 
Kaibab have developed a definite strat- 
egy for bagging the bigger bucks on 
Teddy Roosevelt’s pet game preserve. 
Their hunting effort is coordinated 
with the season and the natural drift 
of the deer. More than half the moun- 
tain, shaped roughly like a tetrahedron 
with a broad base to the south along an 
east-west line, is above 6,000 feet ele- 


vation. The highest portion goes above 
8,000 feet and forms the North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon. Three hundred 
thousand acres of the higher ground is 
Grand Canyon National Park land, the 
rest of the mountain is U.S. Forest 
Service land. 

The higher country is heavily for- 
ested with spruce and western yellow 
pine, with large patches of aspen— all 
of this is the deer’s summer range. The 
big bucks hold close to this cover dur- 
ing the early part of the Kaibab hunt- 
ing season, which ran from October 
13th through the 24th. 

The bigger the bucks the smarter 
they are and these have learned that 
the Grand Canyon National Park is a 
safe place during the hunt. It is possi- 
ble for a deer hunter to leave his rifle in 
camp any evening and drive across the 
boundary, a three-strand barbed-wire 
fence separating the Kaibab forest 
land where hunting is permitted, to the 
Grand Canyon National Park land 
where hunting is illegal, and see a score 
or more of worthwhile heads. These 
big park bucks stand and stare back 
thoughtfully at the hunters. 

With the coming of winter storms to 
the mountain, the entire herd will be- 
gin to drift off to the lower and more 
temperate wintering grounds. These 
are the long, open and sparsely brushed 
foothills that are exposed to the sun. 
These same low ridges lead to trails 
that work down and off the mountain 
to warmer and more hospitable mesas 
below. 

As the deer migrate they follow 
routes established by deer families. 
Three-fifths, and perhaps more, of the 
deer drift off the mountain to the west. 
One-fifth go off to the east, and the rest 
scatter to the north. Very few go south 
off the North Rim and directly into 
the Grand Canyon. 

HUNTING ON THE WINTER RANGE 

Almost all of the wintering range, 
with the exception of some of the mesas 
in the Grand Canyon, is open to hunt- 
ing in late November (the 19th through 
the 28th this year). It is during this mi- 
gration that trophy hunters get a crack 
at the craggy “park bucks” which 
drift back into the forest and east and 
west of the mountain. 

The experienced Kaibab hunter 
knows of this seasonal migration and 
stages his hunt accordingly. He takes 
this late season offered by the Arizona 
Game and Fish Commission. Though 
the deer have been alerted by several 
weeks of hunting, the head hunter fig- 
ures there are certain advantages to 
waiting. For one thing, the deer are 
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down and out of the heavier timber, 
especially if the top of the mountain is 
blanketed with storms. The more open 
country allows a trophy hunter to size 
up his buck before making the kill. 
The shooting is also more sporting on 
the open ridges since it is at a longer 
range and necessarily has to be cleaner 
and more accurate. Most of the shots 
on top of the mountain (in the heavy 
timber i are under 100 yards, but the 
shooting on the ridges is around 200 
yards and sometimes farther. But this 
is no trick with a 'scope-sighted rifle. 

The trophy buck is six to nine years 
old and at the peak of its physical de- 
velopment. It has an almost uncanny 
sense of self-preservation and is skilled 
in taking advantage of shadows and 
brush which camouflage its fall coat 
of blue-gray. 

A trophy seeker who has steeped 
himself in the craft will spend a couple 
of days acquainting himself with the 
area he plans to hunt. He finds the 
most diflicult terrain to travel in be- 
cause he knows that big bucks go to 
areas of least disturbance— rimrock 
country, steep and diflicult slopes, 
rocky and broken ridges. This is the 
country that discourages the ordinary 
hunter and makes it safe territory for 
big deer. 

A consistently successful Kaibab 
trophy hunter does most of his hunt- 
ing early in the day, arriving at the 
locale for his hunt at daylight or be- 


“/ disguised myself originally to study their habits, but 
it turned out to be such a gay carefree life . . 


I once helped a hunter scout out 
North Canyon on the East Rim of the 
Kaibab. We arrived at the end of the 
road in his car at daylight. With him 
walking the rim, and me 50 yards be- 
low, we began hunting up-canyon. We 
passed two still hunters, seated near 
rock ledges and less than 200 yards 
apart. Not more than 100 yards be- 
yond them I squatted to look under 
the low branches of a tfltimp of spruce 
trees and saw the antlers of a buck 
just as the deer laid its head down. 
Here was the stalker's seldom-achieved 
opportunity, a sort of hunter’s hole- 
in-one. I shot the buck as it lay in 
unafraid comfort, its paunch full of 
fresh browse. 

TURN TO PAGE 50 FOR VENISON^RECIPES 


stomach analysis of deer is made to determine the percentage of 
various types of Kaibab food preferred by the animal. 


fore. The hunter knows, as do the 
game technicians who make the buck- 
doe-fawn counts, that twice as many 
bucks will be seen in the early morn- 
ing as in the evening. 

THE FLICK OF AN EAR 

Two or three hunters working to- 
gether make the best combination for 
working the Kaibab. While one walks 
the crest of a ridge, the others can 
scour the breaks and pockets. Every 
possible hiding place should be scout- 


ed, for in spite of the bigger bucks’ 
size— 180 pounds or more— they have 
a unique ability to hide. 

A hunter does not expect to see the 
whole animal, unless it is in full flight, 
or unless he has been very careful in 
his stalk. More than likely he will see 
no more than the flick of an ear, the 
movement of a head, a shift in posi- 
tion, or a silhouetted portion of the 
animal. Deer will be browsing in the 
early morning, and if a man is quiet he 
may hear the movement of brush or 
the clatter of rolling gravel. Deer feed 
as they walk along. This is a protective 
measure against sneaking predators 
such as mountain lions. 

When a deer has eaten its fill it seeks 
a place to bed down and to chew its 
cud. Big bucks forage before daylight, 
especially if there is a moon or star- 
light, and finish feeding before the sun 
tops the ridges. 
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DELICIOUS DEER 



November is a rueful time for many a deer hunter. After the 
tenderloin has been eaten, what can one do with the rest? 
Actually, venison provides a wide variety of interesting dishes, 
as anyone who samples the recipes below will discover 


by HARRY BOTSFORD 


N ECR? 


ROUND 


T he hunter who treats his venison with the re- 
spect that a butcher reserves for a beef will find 
that those stories about deer meat being tough are 
untrue. The keep-it-tender rules to follow after the 
animal has been shot are few and simple: it should 
be bled promptly, then dressed out and cooled. 
Hanging the carcass is one way to do this. Rolling 
it upon a cradle of logs on the ground (so air can 
circulate freely) is another. After the meat has 
cooled it should age for a few days— many prefer 
a week to 10 days— and then be butchered (see 
drawing above for the principal cuts). The deli- 
cately flavored meat is now ready to freeze or cook. 
Here are some of the best recipes I have found in a 
lifetime of enjoying venison. 


a sliced onion, bit of garlic, pinch of thyme, 2 bay 
leaves — and no sail. 

Remove the fat, lard the saddle generously with 
salt pork and insert a few slivers of garlic in knife 
incisions. Roast in 350 c oven 25 minutes to the 
pound, basting frequently with the drippings or 
warm red wine. Remove meat to an ovenproof plat- 
ter and keep in the oven. 

Skim most of fat from drippings, add 1 glass red 
wine, 1 tablespoon brandy, 1 teaspoon Worcester- 
shire sauce, 4 ounces tart jelly, same amount of 
sour cream stirred in slowly as the mixture comes 
to a boil. Let the gravy reduce, then thicken slight- 
ly with paste of flour and cold water. Serve this 
superb gravy separately. 


Roast Saddle 


Venison Casserole 


Roll 1-inch cubes of lean meat in flour seasoned 
with sage, rosemary, marjoram, salt and pepper. 
Saute the pieces slowly in butter until they are deli- 
cately browned. Now arrange the meat in a huge 
casserole— a layer of meat, a layer of small potato 
balls, a layer of onion rings, until all the cubes of 
meat are used up. The casserole should then be 
covered and placed in a 325° oven for 30 minutes. 


This is a festive dish, enormously good, with veni- 
son in one of its traditional appearances. Here is 
the way Particular Parsons, our chef at the defunct 
Heart’s Content Club, served it a few weeks after 
the season ended to give the meat plenty of time 
to age properly. 

Marinate the meat for 24 hours in the following: 
2/3 red wine, 1/3 water (enough to cover meat), 


Then add enough light cream to cover. When the 
cream has been absorbed, add a mixture of finely 
diced mushroom caps cooked in claret. The dish is 
ready when most of the liquid has again been 
absorbed. 

To round out the venison, serve asparagus tips 
in Hollandaise sauce, a salad of tomato slices in 
heavy French dressing sprinkled with chopped 
chives, and scones. For a wine: Burgundy at room 
temperature. Here’s a suggestion for dessert: Stilton 
cheese, toasted crackers, a bit of Major Gray's 
chutney, port wine and coffee. 


Barbecued Venison 


This is a good recipe in case there is some tough 
meat on hand. Trim off every bit of fat and cut 
the meat into 2-inch cubes. Brown deeply among 
cubes of salt pork and when done remove the sur- 
plus fat. Figure on about half a pound of meat per 
serving. Have ready this barbecue sauce: 


V 2 cup cider vinegar 
Vi lsp. Tabasco sauce 
Vi tsp. black pepper 
1 minced clove garlic 


1 tbsp. Worcestershire 

2 tbsp. brown sugar 
Vi cup catsup 

Vi sliced, unpeeled 
lemon 


Salt to taste and simmer for 10 minutes. Put 
the browned meat in a deep casserole, cover with 
thin slices of onion, add the barbecue sauce, cover 
and place in 350° oven for about 1 hour or until 
meat is tender. Baste frequently with the sauce. 

Remove meat to deep, hot platter. Make a rich 
gravy of the sauce, stirring in sour cream. When this 
mixture bubbles, decant over the meat and serve. 


Aunt Olga's Venison 

I tasted this first in the Ole Bull country up in 
Potter County, Pa. Mrs. Olga Kabild took in a 
dozen deer hunters every season, charged high prices 
but served wonderful meals. 

Run 2 cups of raw, cut venison shoulder, 2 whole 
onions, 2 cups diced mushrooms through the coarse 
blade of a meat grinder. Boil 1 •_> cup of rice in salted 
water, drain it and blend with the mixture from the 
grinder. Season with salt and pepper. Also boil ft late 
head of crisp cabbage in salted water for 5 to 10 
minutes. Drain and strip off the soft leaves. The 
venison mixture should be heaped upon each leaf, 
which is then folded into an envelope and tied with 
string. 

Now place meat packages in a big, well-buttered 
baking dish and pour over them a can or more of 
tomato soup enriched with dried tarragon, a little 
sweet basil, a pinch of oregano. Cook in a 350’ 
oven for about an hour. This is an easy way to feed 
8 12 hungry people. 



Curry 

Use tender 1-inch cubes of meat from which the 
fat has been removed, about half a pound per per- 
son. Season lightly with salt and pepper, cook in a 
mixture of equal parts of dry white wine and water 
until nearly tender. Saute 4 tablespoons finely 
diced onion in olive oil until glazed, then add the 
drained meat and 2 tablespoons (for 4 servings) of 
curry powder. Mix thoroughly. 

Add enough undiluted canned consommd to cov- 
er; peel and slice 3 tart apples and drop in. When 
this boils, add 1 level tablespoon of peanut butter 
and stir until dissolved. Cover and lower the heat, 
simmering for 1 hour. Proper seasonings and more 
salt may be needed. Serve on a deep platter in a 
ring of hot boiled rice. 

With it, serve plenty of real chutney, a salad of 
diced cucumber, thin slices of radishes and diced 
green onions in a sour-cream dressing. The final 
touches: broiled tomatoes and thick slices of oven- 
browned French bread. 

Venison Sausage 

Grind the less tender parts of lean meat with an 
equal quantity of salt pork that is about 60' , lean. 
For 20 pounds of sausage meat add 6 ounces salt, 
1 ounce pepper, 1 tablespoon sage, J4 teaspoon sa- 
vory, *4 teaspoon sweet basil. If the sausage is to be 
frozen, do not season but blend the meats and wrap 
in freezer paper. This way it will keep 6 months; 
seasoned, it will become flat and go rancid in about 
a month. 

On a cold morning, the fragrance of venison sau- 
sage mingled with the buckwheat aroma of piping- 
hot pancakes has been known to start a rush to the 
breakfast table. 

Swiss Steak 

Trim fat from a round steak of about 2 pounds 
and 1 to 2 inches thick. Roll in flour seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Make a crisscross pattern on the 
meat by pounding it with a heavy saucer’s edge. 
Brown the meat on both sides in a lightly greased 
frying pan. Add 3 large sliced onions, 1 1 cups 
canned tomatoes, >4 teaspoon dried ordgano. Cover 
tightly and simmer gently for 1 1 ■, hours or until 
meat is tender. 

Now remove the meat and thicken the gravy 
with 1 tablespoon of butter and the same amount 
of flour, mixed together. Bring the gravy to a boil 
and pour it over the steak. Even freshly killed veni- 
son can be prepared this way with the foreknowl- 
edge that it will emerge tender. Served with fluffy 
mashed potatoes or with boiled rice, it is one of the 
best and easiest meals to make in a hunting camp. 






Y. A. TITTLE continued from page So 


At 28 with 16 years of organized 
football behind him, Y. A. Tittle has 
one indisputable distinction: the two 
most improbable given names in the 
game. But beyond that, the record be- 
comes cloudy. At the moment, he’s 
number nine in the 14-name list of lead- 
ing passers in the professional game. 
He can’t run for peanuts, and he 
doesn’t kick. His history includes serv- 
ice with a professional team (the old 
Baltimore Colts) which was able to 
win only one game while losing 11 in 
each of two seasons. As a college play- 
er at Louisiana State, he never made 
All-America; and as a professional his 
only official honor came in 1948 when 
he was named Rookie of the Year in 
the now defunct All-America confer- 
ence. Only in one department does his 
current statistical standing make any- 
one look twice: it does seem to be a lit- 
tle hard to intercept a Tittle pass. In 
the first five games this season only 
one Tittle pass was trapped by oppo- 
nents, and even on the unhappy after- 
noon of October 31st, when the 49ers 
dropped a heartbreaker to Chicago, 
27-31, only one more worthy qualified 
as Tittle-interceptor. Considering that 
the man had passed 145 times, his rec- 
ord was something of a major feat. 

All of which proves precious little 
about Mr. Tittle. What is important 
is a fairly general consensus that the 
current and operating quarterback 
for the San Francisco 49ers is the 
most valuable player in professional 
football today. 

DAMN THE TORPEDOES 

Buck Shaw, the quiet man of pro 
football coaching, had no complaints 
when the Bears knocked his team off 
its undefeated perch with a last-25- 
seconds, 66-yard touchdown pass. Tit- 
tle had not had one of his great days, 
but there were circumstances. He 
played the game as he had the week 
before, with his left hand in a cast. 
Broken on October 3rd, it was still so 
sore he couldn’t use it in driving an 
automobile. Even at that he passed 
31 times for 262 yards and one touch- 
down. The previous week, October 
24, he played the entire game and 
threw two touchdown passes in San 
Francisco’s upset win over the De- 
troit Lions. 

By now, playing despite injuries is 
old stuff to Tittle. In 1953 he suffered 
a fracture of the cheekbone in making 
a touchdown against the Detroit Lions. 
Part of the break was dangerously close 
to eye nerves, but Tittle was back in 
uniform two weeks later and even in- 
sisted on getting into the game against 
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the Detroit Lions for a couple of plays, 
hoping to pull a victory out of the fire. 
The loss of Tittle’s competitive drive 
probably cost the 49ers the Western 
Division title. Up to the time of the 
injury they were tied with Detroit 
for first place. 

A sunken-eyed Texan from Marshall, 
Tittle is a curious combination of busi- 
nessman, athlete and rah-rah college 
boy. When you watch him on the play- 
ing field you can see the results of 16 
years of practice and training. If he 
makes false steps, they seldom are ob- 
vious. He is a decisive play caller, and 
when a fumble or interception has 
given the 49ers the ball he rushes into 
the huddle and you get the idea of a 
man coolly exploiting even a momen- 
tary psychological advantage. Such 
businesslike tactics and his passes net 
Tittle a salary that now totals $15,000 
to $20,000 for about, five months’ work 
a year. He’s bought into a Palo Alto 
insurance agency, looking forward to 
the day when he can’t heave that 
football quite so accurately. 

But a college kid is there, too. 
Among the 49ers there is an astonishing 
amount of pep talk, and in the center 
of it, pounding the seats of more pants 
than anyone else, is Y. A. Tittle. Joe 
Perry, the fullback who led pro ground 
gainers last year, thinks Tittle is one of 
the most anxious players around. “Be- 
fore game time,” he says, “he really 
gets wound up.” 

Hugh McElhenny, leading pro 
ground gainer this season until he was 
hurt, says, "Y. A. is the greatest com- 


petitor you ever saw. He just likes to 
win in everything he plays, even crib- 
bage. You’ve got to watch him when 
he’s pegging up his points.” Tittle an- 
swers simply, “I hate to lose.” 

Tittle has a quick tongue which, on 
occasion, has led him to dangerous ad- 
missions that he regretted later. One 
of the worst was the time he told an 
interviewer that he sometimes passes 
“just over their heads a little way” 
when he sees no receiver handy. Tech- 
nically, that’s throwing the ball away 
and a rule violation, in spite of the 
fact that virtually all passers do it. For 
this, Tittle’s best friends felt con- 
strained to give him a verbal spank- 
ing. Thoroughly chastised, he no long- 
er discusses the point. 

DARK DAYS 

He is equally taciturn about the one 
major criticism made against him dur- 
ing the dark days just before the Balti- 
more Colts folded in 1950. P'ollowers 
of Baltimore— and fortunately there 
weren’t too many of the breed— ac- 
cused him of being pass crazy. All Tit- 
tle says now is, “A team that loses 
that many games sure can’t do any- 
thing with a running game.” 

At San Francisco the last couple of 
years, no excessive number of passes 
has been called for, nor have they been 
attempted. The offensive backfield— 
with Perry and McElhenny, the best 
and seventh-best runners in the league 
last year, to complement Tittle’s pass- 
ing— was as finely balanced an out- 
fit as had been seen around football in 




years. This season it is even better. 
John Henry Johnson, a 205-pound 
halfback who explodes with a bang 
every bit as loud as those that accompa- 
ny McElhenny and Perry into the line, 
has joined the team from the Canadian 
leagues where he ran wild last season. 
Until McElhenny was injured the three 
were in a four-way race with Tank 
Younger of the Los Angeles Rams for 
league ground-gaining honors. 

BASKET FULL OF DREAMS 

The ’49ers started the season with a 
strong line and a basket full of clip- 
pings that conceded the league cham- 
pionship to them along with many of 
the individual offensive titles. At end 
was Gordy Soltau who led the league 
in scoring the last two years and in 
1952 was named on the UP all-league 
offensive team. The heart of the line 
was Leo Nomellini, on all-league of- 
fensive and defensive teams in each of 
the last three years. Others included 
Bill Wilson, sixth in 1953 in pass re- 
ceptions; team captain Bruno Ban- 
ducci, all-league for offense in 1953; A1 
Carapella, former All-America, and the 
giant 262-pound, six-foot-eight Bob 
St. Clair. With such material, the 
soothsayers reasoned, Tittle needed 
only to direct his minions passably 
well on the field and the opposition 
would curl up and die. 

However, they weren’t counting on 
injuries which have taken a dolorous 
toll of the ’49ers. McElhenny’s sep- 
arated shoulder on Oct. 31 left the 
’49ers in a state of concentrated gloom 
that would do justice to a Los Angeles 
smog. But that was only the final 
straw. The ’49ers suffered a grievous 
blow during the exhibition season when 
Soltau was knocked out with a shoul- 
der separation. He didn’t get back into 
the starting lineup until the sixth game. 
The defense was badly weakened by 
the loss of Safety Jim Cason, Line 
Backer Don Burke and others. The 
’49ers think the defense weakness al- 
most lost the Detroit game on Oct. 24 
and did lose the spectacle with Halas' 
Bears a week later. 

All of which leaves things pretty 
much up to Tittle. In one sense this is 
like Baltimore in the old days, and the 
great question is whether Y.A., with 
the help of his remaining stars and 
competent but unspectacular Joe Are- 
nas in McElhenny’s spot, can out- 
guess and outpass the opposition often 
enough to build up a cushion of points 
which the defense most certainly will 
need. 

On the basis of past performances 
Tittle and the ’49ers have a fair chance 
continued next page 
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Y. A. TITTLE continued from page 53 


in this moment 

T he prayer lingers still . . . across the table as Dad begins to serve 
. . .it brushes Mother’s still-bowed head . . .it caresses Sally’s fist 
as she reaches for the promised drumstick. The words of thanksgiving 
are being made real in this moment — the words of gratitude 
from a good provider to the Great Provider. 

This time of security together is precious beyond all words. 

The most precious gift we give or receive is the gift of security. 

It is the lifeblood of happiness. And only in a land like ours are we 
free to choose security as a goal of living. 

And with this choice goes another great privilege - helping to 
achieve the security of our country. For, secure homes, one joining 
another, make up the security of America. 

Let this be the goal of your home! 



Saving for security is easy — on the Payroll Savings Plan for in- 
vesting in United States Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay office, choose the 
amount you want to save — a few dollars a payday, or as much 
as you wish. That money will be set aside for you before you even 
draw your pay. And automatically invested in United States 
Series "E" Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 years and 8 
months you will have $2,137.30. 

U.S. Series “E" Savings Bonds earn interest at an average of 
8% per year, compounded semiannually, when held to maturity! 
And they can go on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask your bank 
about 3'< Series “H” Bonds which pay interest semiannually by 
Treasury check. 

The V.S. Government doe* not pay for thi s adverti»ement. It is donated by thi s 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publisher* 



of rescuing the title that has proved so 
elusive in the past. One strong factor 
in their favor is Tittle’s courage. Y.A. 
is a character nobody hurries, and no- 
body scares. Hurt badly a time or two, 
many players turn shy. But this Texas 
longhorn just doesn’t shy at all. "May- 
be,” says Tittle, “I’ll get hurt that 
way someday. People tell me I ought 
to be a little more careful.” 

Another facet of the Tittle charac- 
ter should help out too. He is a modest 
enough gentleman who has no exag- 
gerated ideas of his own strategic in- 
fallibility. He can take advice, a fact 
that sits well with his teammates. 
When a lineman tells him, "This 
guard’s pinching a lot, I can't take 
him out but I might take him in,” 
Y.A. most likely will oblige by send- 
ing Perry plunging outside the guard 
on the next play. Warn Tittle, "This 
backer likes to come in hard,” and the 
backer is going to find one of those 
easy-looking slow-fired passes lobbing 
just over his head. 

ELIMINATE THE NEGATIVE 

All this is on the positive side, but 
there’s a negative, too. 

Part of this can be obtained by talk- 
ing to Minette DeLoach Tittle, Y.A.’s 
black-haired, brown-eyed, size 12 and 
moderately busy wife who tends their 
three small children in a rented house 
in Palo Alto with almost no help from 
her husband. "Baby-sitters,” she says 
in an accent which no printed words 
can properly indicate, “don’t want to 
come when you have three youngsters 
under 5; and Y.A.’s just no good 
around the house. You ask him to cut 
the lawn or to feed the baby, and he 
just stands there. I guess you’d say he 
doesn’t know much about managing 
kids.” 

Whereupon, Mike, aged 2, comes 
through blowing a tin horn. His father 
says, “Mike, don’t do that,” so Mike 
blows it again, and louder. Dianne, in 
red costume, comes through and turns 
up the TV sound. Her father says, 
"Dianne, don’t do that. We’re talk- 
ing.” So Dianne turns it up again, a 
little louder than before. 

So perhaps the problem of National 
Professional Football League football 
teams facing the San Francisco ’49ers 
from now on is reasonably simple. 
There’s the stand-up man to be taken 
care of, but it can be done. Handled 
right, he can be reduced to a self- 
scratching, embarrassed pulp, not hav- 
ing any idea of what to do next. 

Draft Red Riding Hood, boys. 
She'll take no nonsense from Yelbert- 
on Abraham Tittle Junior. 
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If you’re watching football on television this Saturday, 
you might pay a little extra attention to Michigan’s 
No. 44. He’s no All-American, but he’s pretty good. 
Mostly he’s a nice kid who loves the game. No. 44 is a 
typical example of college football players everywhere. 

by GILBERT MILLSTEIN 

DRAWINGS BY ARTHUR SHILSTONE 


I N the peculiarly martial argot of 
big-time American college football, 
the University of Michigan’s starting 
left halfback, No. 44, is, to sum up the 
opinion of his coaches, “a good opera- 
tional man.” Considerably more about 
No. 44 is implied here than may be 
read or, for that matter, than might 
have been found in a report made on 
him by the scouting staff of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana a week or so before 
Indiana unexpectedly beat Michigan 
13 to 9 at Ann Arbor. "Has had more 
playing time than any other back,” 
said the estimate of No. 44. "Good 
safety man. Uses his speed to flow well 
versus passes. Good speed on offense, 
but not a power runner.” All of this is 
useful, of course, but incomplete. The 
fact is that aside from the minimum 
physical equipment any football player 
must have, what makes No. 44 a good 
operational man is that, like many of 
his contemporaries, he is an idealist, a 
conformist, a realist, an authentic am- 
ateur in a world of subsidized football 
and a reproach to cynics. 

No. 44 is a senior, a premedical stu- 
dent of regular if somewhat undiffer- 
entiated features and pleasingly mal- 
leable ways, who will be 22 years old 
next month. He is five feet, ten inches 
tall and generally weighs about 168 
pounds. (He has lost as many as ten 
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pounds in a game. i His name is John 
Daniel Cline and he comes from Brock- 
port, N.Y. where his father, who was 
once an outstanding college football 
player and track man, is the eastern 
supervisor of management training for 
the General Motors Institute, and be- 
fore that coached football and track 
and was director of athletics at the 
high school in Midland, Mich. "I was 
brought up to love competition," No. 
44 said one night not long ago in his 
slow, deliberate fashion. He rarely at- 
tempts to verbalize his mystique. Most 
often when he does, it comes out in 
the form of stereotypes and popular 
rationalizations. 

FAMILY FULL OF HALFBACKS 

“Dad would have been disappoint- 
ed if I hadn’t played football,” No. 44 
went on, "but he never pushed me or 
Earl.” (No. 44’s younger brother, Earl, 
is a halfback at Hamilton College and 
went there because he felt he was too 
light to play at a big university.) He 
remembered that when he was three his 
father bought him a complete football 
uniform and remembered that one day, 
when his father opened the door of the 
house. No. 44 had tackled him, hit his 
head against his father’s knee and frac- 
tured his skull. “Dad played halfback 
at Central Michigan,” No. 44 contin- 


ued, "and he was an All-America in 
track, a high-jumper and decathlon 
man. He qualified for the high jump 
in the Olympics in 1928, but he popped 
a muscle in his leg and they told him 
he’d never jump again. On the day the 
Olympics were held in Amsterdam he 
was jumping at the Cadillac Athletic 
Club in Michigan. He jumped 6 feet 
4 H inches, and that’s just what Bob 
King jumped at Amsterdam. Dad 
taped a piece of broomstick to his leg 
to hold the muscle in place.” 

The extent of No. 44’s dedication 
may be gauged at two points in time, 
three years apart. In the spring of 
1951, on his application blank for en- 
trance into Michigan, he wrote in a 
required autobiographical note: "I 
have heard nothing but good things 
about the U. of M. and have been a 
rabid football fan for many years. If I 
attend the U. of M. it will be a prophe- 
cy fulfilled, for when Tom Harmon 
was ‘All American’ halfback at Michi- 
gan he autographed a picture for me 
which said, ‘To Danny, Class of ’51, 
U. of M. Squad. Sincerely, Tom Har- 
mon.’ ” (Cline has never met Harmon 
but his aunt, a plump, pleasant woman 
who teaches high school in Gary, Ind., 
once had Harmon as a student and got 
him to autograph the photograph for 
her nephew.) 

continued on next page 
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1 dozen Personalized 
Titleists in handsome 
Gift Case $| ^.1Q 

I shipping charges included) 

First Choico of the Top-players in 

tournament after tournament. By far 
the favorite ball of the players com- 
peting in the 1954 National Open — 
54 % ahead of the second choice ball! 
Owner's Nome on Each Ball . . . no 
charge! Just print the name (no more 
than 1 8 letters and spaces) to be stamped 
on balls and send it with order. 

Order Direct from Us . . . but be sure 
you include the name of your club or 
course so we can credit the profit to 
the pro. Send check or money order 
$ 13.10 to Dept. SI-11, Acushnet 
Process Sales Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


For the camera owner, no gift so cor- 
rect for all settings as a WESTON 
. . . the proved Exposure Meter that 
takes all guesswork out of photo- 
graphic exposure. It’s the gift that 
will assure perfectly exposed pic- 
tures . . . stills or movies, in black and 
white or color ... every time the 
camera is used. Available at all local 
camera stores. 

WESTON Exposure Meters 

The Meters Most Photographers Use 




No. 44 continued from page 55 

On the basis of past performance, 
No. 44’s play in the Indiana game was 
slightly substandard. He carried the 
ball 13 times for a net gain of 33 yards. 
He passed eight times for a net gain of 
10 yards. Two of his passes were com- 
pleted, and two were intercepted. None 
materially affected the outcome of the 
game. He also caught two passes for a 
total gain of 22 yards. He played 50 
minutes and 40 seconds, which is about 
average for him. A week later, against 
Illinois, he gained 70 yards on the 
ground and threw a 21-yard touch- 
down pass that won the game. In last 
Saturday’s game with Michigan State, 
he did another good afternoon’s work 
—not startlingly spectacular but gen- 
erally competent. He played all but 
about seven minutes of the game, and 
was taken out only when the game was 
in the bag and he wasn’t needed any 
longer. He carried the ball a few times, 
and averaged 4.3 yards a carry. As 
safety man, he returned some kicks. 
He defended his zone adequately. He 
tried six passes. Only two were com- 
pleted— sometimes his fault, some- 
times the fault of the receiver— but 
one of them, a bullet pass to Lou Bal- 
dacci near the 5-yard line which Bal- 
dacci ran for a touchdown, was the real 
turning point of the game. Now comes 
Ohio State, which has turned out to be 
the most menacing rival of Michigan’s 
season. No. 44, like his colleagues, will 
be "up” for the game. There’s work to 
be done, and he’ll be in there doing it. 

A couple of hours after the Indiana 
debacle, in which his lips had been 
bloodied and his face scratched, the 
bridge of his nose battered and several 


ribs in his left side bruised, No. 44 was 
dressing for the evening, painfully and 
awkwardly, in the disorderly yet some- 
how monastic two-room suite he shares 
in the Sigma Chi fraternity house, with 
a big, fourth-string center named Bow- 
man. He picked up his varsity jacket 
and then decided against it. "I don’t 
think I’ll wear it,” he said to Bowman. 
"There’s no use being seen around cam- 
pus in that tonight.” Bowman, who has 
never played in a game and who has 
been used simply to scrimmage against 
the varsity ever since he was a sopho- 
more, gulped manfully, turned away 
and said, in a low voice, “That’s the 
way it goes, Danny.” 

The University of Michigan is a rep- 
resentativememberof the Big Ten Con- 
ference and, in the minds of its 1 50,000 
alumni, as much consecrated to foot- 
ball as to scholarship. It has a stadium 
that seats 97,239 people, cost well over 
a million dollars to put up (when it was 
built in 1927 to seat 79,000 people, the 
original cost was $950,000; currently, 
the press box alone is being remodeled 
at a cost of $30,000), and is the largest 
college-owned structure of its kind in 
the world. It is used no more than half 
a dozen times a year, and then only for 
football. (No. 44 once remarked, in a 
casual conversation, that he found the 
stadium more awesome— even a little 
frightening— empty than he did when 
it was full of customers.) 

Although he is not familiar with the 
exact figures, and doesn’t know, for 
example, that it costs $124.95 to 
equip him and up to $11,000 to feed the 
squad for a month-long preschool train- 
ing period, No. 44 is neither unaware 
that he is part of a large-scale enterprise 
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nor resentful of the fact, and in this is 
typical of his kind. He has been called, 
among other things, a “player’s player,” 
a “good, solid guy on the right side of 
things,” a “man who gives 1509c of him- 
self,” and an “everyday player— in 
every way — not just a Saturday play- 
er.” His opinions are respected, as one 
football player put it, not so much be- 
cause of what he says as the affirmative 
way in which he says it. Thus, he has 
won the Fielding H. Yost Honor 
Award, established in the name of the 
coach who probably did most to make 
Michigan a big-time football institu- 
tion, which is given on the basis of 
moral character and good citizenship, 
physical ability, scholastic achieve- 
ment and the capacity for leadership 
and success. This year, he was also 
elected to Michigamua, a senior honor 
society which taps only 25 men a year. 

“You realize the importance of foot- 
ball to a school like this,” No. 44 said in 
his characteristically candid, persuasive 
way. "It pays for every other sport. 
You can see the— I’m searching for a 
word — that it seems reasonable that 
a football player should get some finan- 
cial aid for the money that football 
does make for the university. But at 
Michigan you couldn’t possibly con- 
sider yourself an employe like you could 
at some other schools where they go in 
for football in a big way. Here you get 
money to enable you to go to school; 
you don’t get money for going to 
school. I figure it’s a privilege to go to 
Michigan and also to play football for 
Michigan.” He added, a trifle self-con- 
sciously, “After four years of college, 
you’ve got the rest of your life to live. 
You can always be respected for hav- 
ing gone to Michigan.” 

At present No. 44 is living on a $900 


Elmer J. Gedeon Memorial Scholar- 
ship, the terms of which roughly paral- 
lel those of the Y ost award (which pays 
him nothing). He saved $350 last sum- 
mer out in South Dakota where he 
worked in a playground and also played 
baseball in an amateur league made up 
mostly of college players like himself. 

He is the 1955 captain of Michigan’s 
baseball team and has been scouted by 
a number of major league organiza- 
tions. There is a Michigan alumnus who 
is “interested” in No. 44 and who re- 
cently invested some money in stocks 
for him, which brought No. 44 S240. 
His parents send him money now and 
then, but there was a time — in his 
freshman year — when he waited on 
table for his meals. 

“Michigan certainly doesn’t over- 
pay,” he observed matter-of-factly. 
“Financially speaking, it was the worst 
offer. I could have been making money 
going to other schools.” There never 
was any question in his mind that he 
would play football in college and that 
football would pay for his education — 
there were a brother and sister his par- 
ents intended to send to college, too, 
and that entailed a financial burden 
No. 44 fully appreciated. At the end of 
hisjunioryearat Brockport High School 
(where he was a letter man in four 
sports, to say nothing of being a sec- 
tional champion in skiing). No. 44 de- 
liberately transferred to Aquinas Insti- 
tute in nearby Rochester which, in the 
football business, has the reputation 
of being a sort of Eastern farm for the 
big colleges and maintains a stadium 
seating 25,000 people, for a showcase. 

He played football there for a semes- 
ter, returning in the spring to Brock- 
port to get his diploma. He was ap- 
proached by, among others, Indiana, 
Cornell, Rochester, Yillanova, Yale 
and Brown, No. 44 said “One place,” 
he said, "offered me room, board, tui- 
tion, books, three trips home by plane 
every year and spending money. They 
came after me even after I’d entered 
Michigan.” He also received a Con- 
gressional appointment to the Naval 
Academy, but turned it down because 
there was no certainty that he could 
pursue a medical education there. At 
Brockport, he was graduated third, 
scholastically, in his class. At Michi- 
gan he has maintained an average that 
fluctuates between a high C and a B. 
His instructors— this year he is taking 
15 hours of philosophy, speech, zo- 
ology, anthropology and geography — 
regard him as alert and intelligent. “I 
couldn’t make it any stronger than 
that,” his philosophy instructor said 
not long ago. “He’s not just a lunk— 


he follows what’s going on. At crucial 
times— when I’ve asked questions— 
he’s had an answer. I’ll put it this way: 
lie's no Einstein, but neither am I.” 

Apart from football practice, which 
takes place every afternoon until about 
6 o’clock, No. 44’s academic week var- 
ies little from that of any other stu- 
dent enrolled in the university. He 
attracts no unusual attention in the 
classroom. He must do his studying at 
night, and generally goes to the library 
to do it. Recently, when he has re- 
turned late to his fraternity house, he 
has taken to rousing the sleeping broth- 
ers by reading items off a bulletin 
board at the top of his voice. The 
brothers are tolerant of this behavior: 
they don’t think he’s crazy— just blow- 
ing off steam, releasing the tension 
that builds up between games. He nei- 
ther smokes nor drinks (Ann Arbor is 
dry) and he seldom has dates during 
the week, though he may take in an 
occasional movie. 

So it is football that dominates No. 
44’s life and it is even, quite literally, 
the stuff his dreams are made of. On 
the Wednesday night before the Indi- 
ana game he composed himself for 


i i 



sleep before 10:30, as usual, and as usu- 
al at that time of week, began to dream 
about football. This time he dreamed 
that Michigan had kicked off. The ball 
described a low arc, hit an Indiana 
man and dropped dead. No. 44 picked 
up the ball. He remembers lateraling 
it to a tackle named Art Walker, and 
then the dream trailed off into some- 
thing else he is unable to recall. His 
sleeping fantasies are of a type psychi- 
atrists call “examination dreams,” 
that is uncompliacted dreams of pass- 
ing some forthcoming test. They are 
never, as No. 44 put it, “dreams of 
continued on next page 
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IT SMELLS GRAND 



here's the season’s , 

FRAGRANCE HIT! 


IT SMOKES SWEET 



AND MAN - WHAT PLEASURE 
WHEN IT'S LIT./ 


IT PACKS RIGHT 



IT CANT BITE! 



SIR WALTER RALEIGHS BLEND OF 
CHOICE KENTUCKY BURLEYS IS 
EXTRA-AGED TO GUARD AGAINST 
TONGUE BITE. XMAS WRAPPED 
...IT MAKES A PERFECT GIFT. 


Let us send this issue to 
two of your 
sports-minded friends 

So many people have told us they liked 
to share SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
with their friends that we’d be happy 
to help in the sharing. We’ll send a 
copy of this issue free, with your com- 
pliments, to any two friends whose 
names you give us below. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Dept- FS. 540 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send a copy of this issue, without charge,* to: 





Your name 

Address 

dig Zone _Sla 

•To send your friends 02 weeks of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, we respectfully call 
your attention to the Christmas subscription gift card enclosed with this issue. 


NO. 44 continued from page 57 

I glory,” but rather defensive ones, 
‘‘dreams of trying to stop the other 
team, of capitalizing on their mis- 
takes.” If he is carrying the ball it is 
always in short line bucks, if he is pass- 
ing it is usually for short gains over 
center. “I guess it’s because the coaches 
try to impress us with the rock and 
sock of power football,” he has ex- 
plained. “Single wing is power foot- 
ball. It’s the fundamentals and rules 
we’ve learned that come out in the 
mind, like tackling hard, being sharp, 
knowing the rules, charging for that 
extra yard like they want us to.” 

Consciously, No. 44 sees in football 
a good many analogies to his daily life. 
“You get a sort of enjoyment in doing 
your part,” he said', "in accomplishing 
an objective as part of a team. It seems 
like there are more obstacles to over- 
come than in any other game. You 
can’t do it all on your own and you’ve 
got to come to realize that. You take 
it and you dish it out. Other games, 
you get mad, but you can’t do any- 
thing about it. You can’t make that 
contact, you can’t get your shoulder 
in there. This releases— well, I guess 
you’d call it inner tensions.” 

At the time No. 44 said all this he 
was getting ready to call on his girl, a 
pretty blonde named Jan Garrett, who 
; is a sophomore and waits on table and 
has even served No. 44 at training ta- 
ble. Her picture stands on a shelf in 
his bedroom, and the sight of it ap- 
parently stirred some other thoughts 
in his mind. “You know,” he said, “I 
felt awful lost as a freshman. This way, 
you’re not just another student. Peo- 
ple meet you on campus and you’ve 
got something to talk about with 
them. When you go to a school like 
this, when you walk down a street or 
into a store, a lot of people know 
you. You get a kick out of that and 
you want to do well for that reason. 
Another thing: I won’t forget the 
first touchdown I made. It was last 
year’s Ohio State game. It was an off- 
tackle play and I went over standing 
up. I got kind of a glow and warm 
all over, like when you hear the band 
play ‘Hail to the Victors.’ It’s never 
the same after that. After that, it’s 

like practice.” 
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GIFT LIST I 


CHRISTMAS BY MAIL ORDER 


These 50 special Christmas gifts, from hand- 
carved horses to deer-hide mukluks, can be 
ordered by mail from six New England stores 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 


Ever since the glorious days of whaling, many New Eng- 
land country stores have had the flavor of an interna- 
tional bazaar. To this day they carry the best hand- 
crafted native products, plus imported products from all 
over the world. To prepare its first Christmas shopping 
list, SI toured Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine and selected 50 gifts for sportsmen from a 
variety of country shops. All of the items shown on the 
following pages may be ordered by mail from the particu- 
lar store shown with each group — in time for Christmas. 



Bratton ’* Country Shop, WiUiarmtown, 
Mas*., gathered its selection of gifts, 
clothing, foods and furniture from lt85 
sources in the I'uited Slates and 23 
countries overseas. 


<r 1 q r/» Cabin lamps from 19th century 
^lU.OU Britisl ships are steel and brass, 
burn kerosene but may be wired. They’re 
14" high, 11' diameter. Express collect. 


ar or Old fish-design buttermold is 
-PD.Z3 ca>t into bronze paperweight. 
A bronze cast of Breton fisherman's 
prayer can be mounted on boat. $4.25. 




(TOO M. E. Brasher carves horses and dogs in authentic detail from 
solid walnut. Hearing horse, 6 1 ■>' high, Arabian horse ( left i 
high, are both $20. Galloping foal, $7.50. Brasher also carves portrait 
statues of dogs and horses. Send photos, write for prices. 



Efl This cast an * weal hervane horse is of alu- 
4>ZO.OU minum, painted black. It is 30’ long, 15* high. 
Bratton’s and other stores on these pages will gladly send 
catalogs. Gift orders are postpaid unless stated. 





The Country Store, Concord, Mass., 
hits carried “only the best from the 
East and HVs/” since 1938. The build- 
ing was once the home of Henry T ha- 
re tin's father, who kept shop there. 


S22.50 


in Austria. Gray leather, piped 
in green; women’s sizes 12 to 18. Women’s 
desert boots by Clark’s; green or sand, $12.95. 


C49 cn LhI 

women are warm and soft. 
Chamois zippered jacket is for men 
only; has (lapped pockets, $42.50. 




Carroll Reed's Ski Shop, North Conway, 
N.H., carries winter sports equipment 
and clothing from all over the world. 
This shop also rents and repairs skis 
and ski boots. 



aa no Lightweight La Fu- 
JO.oU ma pack of canvas is 
made in France, has zipper 
pocket, drawstring closure. 


r a Paul Mage water-repellent ski 
OoZ.DU hand-knit in Copenhagen. Wo 
gan, left, is $.'12.50; has mitts and cap to 
S4.95. Man's nullover is 


aters are 
i's cardi- 
match, each 








^17 COC Tubb Snowshoe Compa- 
n y, who equipped Admiral 
Byrd, also makes various chairs of hand- 
crafted Vermont ash and rawhide. 


aj- j-a Come-and-get-it bell is of solid 
brass, has rawhide thong pull, 
horseshoe bracket. Bell and chair both are 
shipped FOB, Weston, Vt. 




Classic Harris-tweed suit of blue or tan heather 
^ 3 mixtures has man-tailored jacket, flap pockets, 
single vent. Skirt has four gores. Jacket, $50, and skirt, 
$25, may be ordered separately. 



Qlfl Authentic clan-tartan button-down shirts 
d 111. DU :ire „f D. & J. Anderson gingham. These 
have long sleeves, come in men’s anti women’s sizes. 
Various tartans and check patterns are available.' 



^1 0 QC Snowproof reindeer-hide muk- 
OlU.tfD luks are from Scandinavia, are 
trimmed with rabbit fur. Ladies’ sizes 4 to 8, 
$10.95. Children’s sizes 9 to 2, $7.95. 


qr up. Ski caps from round the 
3 world, from stocking caps to fast 
caps: center, $3.95; clockwise from left, 
$3.95, $3.25, $4.95, $2.95, $3.25. 


ma The lightweight leather "fanny 
pack” is designed to hold a cross- 
country skier’s wax and lunch. It’s also use- 
ful for cyclists, hikers, equestrians. 




eio nr Bean’s Maine hunting shoe 
has rubber sole, elk-tanned 
leather top. This one has 12' top. Other 
shoes have tops from 6 to 18’. 


k - L. Bean’s recommended camp- 
ing equipment, from sleeping 
bag to salt and pepper shakers, can be 
assembled for under $60. Order catalog. 




The Vermont Workshop, in Woodstock, 
Vt,, has Nancy Wickham’s ceramic stu- 
dio on the first floor, her shop above. 
She specializes in gifts hand-crafted in 
New England. 



SI fi Q C Hand-turned wood is a Vermont specialty. 
■+ > 10.vJD This cheese tray is of hand-turned ma- 
hogany, has tile center with painting of a pheasant 
in flight. Similar cheese trays in birch are $10.95. 



$ 29.95 


for driftwood, then carves birds to suit the individual mountings. Double 
birds, like owls and mallards, are $29.95; singles, like the upland plover, $12.95. Sea 
gull by a Maine craftsman is hand-carved from ash. $10. 



ffrr Ceramic lamp made by Nancy Wick- 
ham in her workshop has reed shade. 
Design originated from deer she saw by 
moonlight munching heans in back yard. 



a-Q r/| A Naughty Duck doorstop is 
•eU.OU forged of iron, has alter ego called 
Nice Duck. They weigh 20 pounds, and 
must be ordered FOB, Woodstock, Vt. 





ARMY’S RETURN 
TO POWER 

Three years ago a great West Point football machine was 
destroyed. Here is the story of how (’ol. Red Rlaik, despite 
a personal heartbreak, rebuilt Army into a top 1954 team 


by BOOTON HERNDON 


A 



T hree years ago, Rollie Be van .the 
short, squat, howitzer-voiced West 
Point trainer who ranks even General 
Douglas MacArthur in the Society for 
the Admiration of Coach Karl H. Blaik, 
decided he had had a bellyful of the 
whole United States Army. He had 
seen 45 young men, the absolute finest 
in intelligence, courage and leadership, 
browbeaten and dismissed from the 
United States Military Academy for 
"cribbing” but really— Rollie believes— 
because they played football (or Red 
Blaik. And one of those cadets was a 
boy Rollie had raised from the age of 
two, a boy he loved as fiercely and as 
proudly as he would love his own son. 

“I told Colonel Blaik I was through, 
and I told him he ought to be through, 
too,” Rollie says today. "But you know 
what he told me? ‘No, Rollie,’ he said. 
'I can’t quit and you can’t either. We’re 
going to fight this out. We’ve got to 
prove that what we’re doing is right. 
We’re going to demonstrate for once 
and for all the utter folly of trying to 
kill winning football at Army!’ 

“He got me straightened out all 
right,” Rollie continued. "But all the 
time he was talking to me God alone 
knows how he was feeling inside. Be- 
cause they got his boy, too!” 

Bob Blaik, the colonel's boy, would 
have been All-American that year; he 
never played again. His ambition was 
to be a regular officer in the U.S. Army ; 
today he’s an enlisted man in the Air 
Force. Other parents might have left 
in hurt fury. Colonel Blaik and the 
stylish, poised woman who is his wife 
chose to stay and fight. 

“I don’t know and I don’t care where 
the pip-squeaks who tried to get him 
are today,” says Rollie Bevan, “but I 
can tell you where Red Blaik is. He’s 
right here at West Point where he be- 

tme army sririt is exemplified 
by Capt. Bob Farris (55i who still suits 
up for practice though out with injury. 


longs, developing leaders of men and 
putting winning teams on the field. 
And are we going to knock the very 
living hell out of Navy!” 

Today, four seasons after his entire 
squad was pulled out from under him, 
Blaik has brought football back to 
power at Army, and Army football 
back to power in the nation. With only 
nine lettermen and a decisive loss in 
the opening game, Army has won seven 
straight and is fifth in the nation. 

LEAN AND DANGEROUS 

How did Blaik do it? One answer is 
Blaik himself— reserved, a perfection- 
ist, but with a glowing intensity of in- 
spirational dimension. Another is the 
caliber of the West Point cadet— lean, 
of high intelligence, and with a deter- 
mination that’s downright dangerous. 

George Blackburn, the new baekfield 
coach in his first year at Army, is stiii 
a little awed by what the colonel can 
get out of those boys. At midnight 
one Wednesday, for instance, Blaik 
thought of a brand-new offensive tactic 
to use against Duke three days later. 
He telephoned his staff then and there 
and outlined his idea. 

"Duke had a powerful defense,” 
Blackburn says, "an eight-man line 
with end and tackle pinching the offen- 
sive end between them. The colonel 
worked out a series of unorthodox pat- 
terns for our ends to confuse them with. 
On one, the end would pretend to go 
out for a pass, then stop short and 
block. On another, both ends would 
line up tight, then suddenly jump up 
and split way out.” 

Unorthodoxy has been old hat to the 
American Army ever since a general 
named Washington ran a wide-end 
sweep across the Delaware River in 
rowboats, also in the middle of the 
night. No movies were taken of that en- 
counter, but there are plenty of the 
Duke game. In them you can see con- 
fusion spread from the ends and tackles 
continued on next paye 
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blaik and son were photographed 
before Bob was expelled for “cribbing.” 


ARMY’S RETURN continued from page 63 

throughout the whole Duke team. 
George Blackburn is convinced the 
colonel’s midnight strategy turned 
what would have been a dead-even 
contest into the 28-14 rout it became. 

“But the whole point is,” Blackburn 
says, “that we taught our boys a whole 
new offense in two practice sessions of 
90 minutes each. I don’t think any col- 
lege team in the country could have 
done it. It took cadets with trigger- 
quick minds, and the inspiration of 
Red Blaik. The boys believe in him.” 

Coach Blaik believes in his cadets, 
too. He believes in football. ("A lot of 
Earl’s former players have come back 
from combat and told me that they 
learned more on the football field than 
anywhere else at the academy,” Mrs. 
Blaik says.) 

The taxpayer gets a free ride on this 
type of training, too. The entire pro- 
gram of 17 varsity sports, from Blaik’s 
salary of well over $15,000 plus quar- 
ters to the adhesive tape Rollie Bevan 
applies, is carried by the nonmilitary 
Army Athletic Association, which in 
turn is supported almost entirely by 
football. The head of the AAA, natur- 
ally, is Earl Blaik. In addition to the 
varsity team, football is practically 
part of the curriculum at West Point. 
Each of the 24 companies has its own 
team, completely equipped and intel- 
ligently coached. 

When Army and Navy come to- 
gether in Philadelphia Nov. 27 it will 


be the thud heard ’round the world. 
Who would have bet a tarnished but- 
ton, back in September, that Army 
would come up to the Navy game one 
of the top 10 football powers this year? 
Bob Farris, captain and leader, had 
been benched for good with an eye in- 
jury. End Don Holleder walked the 
area with a pack on his back during 
the first two games. There was no other 
end, no center, no line backer, who had 
ever played in a varsity game. 

SOME CHANGES MADE 

In the first game, South Carolina, 
with experience and depth, soundly 
beat a green and thin Army team. 
Sparkling individual performances won 
the next game, with Michigan. Then, 
between Saturdays, Blaik ripped his 
entire line to pieces. He moved Ste- 
phenson, his 185-pound sophomore 
center, into left tackle, a position he’d 
never played before. He filled the hole 
at center with a boy named Chance, 
who’d flopped successively as tackle, 
end, and fullback. He put Godwin 
Ordway, who'd played offensive center 
his plebe year, second-string end the 
next, into right tackle ahead of Ron 
Melnik, a bruising 215-pounder. Don 
Holleder put down his pack and came 
back to end. The rest of the line stayed 
the same, with Sophomore Art Johnson 
at the other end, Sophomore Flay 
Goodwin at one guard, and Ralph 
Chesnauskas, an honor student who is 
one of the best guards in the country, 
at the other. This patched-up gang 
turned into a great line. 

Now look what happened on the sec- 
ond team. Instead of pouting, Melnik 
began belaboring the B team some- 
thing pitiful, trying to get back up 
there again. Ed Szvetecz, who had been 
only an alternate center on the plebes 
the year before, caught fire from Mel- 
nik and became the talk-it-up guy. All 
of a sudden, Army, which hadn’t been 
expected to have one good line, came 
up with two terrific ones. Why? Ord- 
way has one answer. 

“I want to play football so bad I’ll 
play anywhere the colonel puts me, 
sir,” he said. 

Billy Chance has another. “Colo- 
nel Blaik told me to play center so 
I did, sir,” he said. 

Blaik had already molded his first- 
string backfield. At least two owe their 
stardom to Red Blaik and the Point. 
Tommy Bell, who is running right into 
the All-America, wasn’t sought after 
by other schools, and got into West 
Point on his own. He had to repeat his 
plebe year; he learned, the double hard 
way, that instantaneous unquestion- 


ing response to an order which the 
academy beats into its cadets. 

Even the pros can’t teach their ball 
carriers to break immediately for the 
hole without looking first to see if it’s 
really there. Sometimes by the time 
they get there it isn’t. But Tommy 
Bell never hesitates. He is the fastest- 
breaking halfback in the country. He 
takes that ball where they tell him 
to take it, right now. 

Take Pete Vann, the quarterback 
and key man of the Army offense, 
who’s so slick a ball handler that even 
in the press box with field glasses you 
can’t always tell who really has the 
ball. Pete had been the cocky quarter- 
back of the cocky little high-school 
team of Hamburg, N.Y. At West Point 
he discovered all the things he didn’t 
know about college football, and the 
shock nearly killed him. His potential 
was there, all right, but he couldn't 
seem to get over that initial insecurity. 

Against Penn, his sophomore year, 
it showed up in a shaky pass that Walt 
Hynoski intercepted. Hynoski picked 
up a pair of blockers and he was ofi. 
Vann didn’t pay any attention to the 
blockers. He ran right through both of 
them, and racked up Hynoski, but 
good. And then he settled down and 
played it cool. 

After the game, in the dressing room, 
Colonel Blaik strolled by him. “Pete,” 
he said quietly, “now you are a man.” 
There has been no doubt since about 
Army’s quarterback. 

RESALE ON SUNDAY 

Blaik is an inspiration to his assist- 
ant coaches as well as to his players. 
Each Sunday during the season the 
squad meets after chapel to see the 
movies of Saturday’s game. At the end 
of the meeting Blaik gives a little talk. 
“I’ve been eating this stuff for years,” 
George Blackburn, who’s been coach- 
ing since 1937, says, “but every Sun- 
day the colonel sells me football all 
over again.” Actually, each of Blaik’s 
assistants believes firmly in football, 
in himself, and that he is making a ma- 
jor contribution to the future of the 
nation through its youth. 

Army recruits football players, but 
in a crazy sort of way. The coaching 
staff calls for a transcript of a high- 
school star’s grades before they even 
glance at his rushing average. If the 
kid doesn’t have straight B’s or high- 
er, or an IQ of over 112 and great de- 
sire, they don’t encourage him at all. 

Of the 400-odd boys the coaching 
staff makes contact with in a year, the 
Army gets about 20. It isn’t hard to 
get appointments for them. If you 
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don’t want intelligent students of 
proven courage, stamina and leader- 
ship in the United States Military 
academy, then what’s the thing for, 
anyway? 

Once in West Point, where everybody 
is on scholarship, the only difference 
between the man out for football and 
any other cadet is that he has more 
lumps and less time. He even gets less 
food. 

This Saturday, Nov. 20, the corps of 
cadets will sit down to a noonday din- 
ner of: 

Pineapple coleslaw wit h sweet -cream 
dressing 

Baked Shepherd’s pie with Dutchess 
potato crust 

Buttered garden peas 

Bread, butter 

Cupcakes 

Coffee with light cream 

Rollie Bevan, however, edited this 
menu down a bit for the football squad. 
With a little practice game coming up, 
they will have: 

Orange juice 

Steak, 4 oz. 

Two slices toast, one pat butter 

One glass milk 

Most Army players would weigh 10 
pounds more at any Bevan-less institu- 
tion. But Coach Blaik has said, many a 
time, that his rawboned 190-pounders 
pack a far greater punch than rubber- 
tired pros outweighing them by 60 
pounds. 

ORGANIZATION, SIR! 

Most pro teams don’t scrimmage at 
all. and many colleges cut down on it 
after the season is underway. Blaik, 
whose own day runs from 8:30 a.m. to 


10:30 p.m. and who hasn’t taken a va- 
cation in 13 years, has his men knock- 
ing heads three days a week right on 
through. He even takes movies of his 
scrimmages, and he and the staff spend 
hours a day studying them. When the 
boys come out to practice, the coaches 
are laying for them with clip boards de- 
tailing every mistake. This, sir, is 
organization. 


On the next four pages: 

A PREVIEW OF THE ARMY-NAVY GAME 

Scouting reports on both teams, numbers 
to watch, sketch of Coach Eddie Erdelatz, 
and an evaluation by Herman Hickman. 


If a staff of Army psychologists was 
assigned to draw up a directive estab- 
lishing heredity and environmental 
background for coaches, football, they 
could not possibly better that of Earl 
H. Blaik. His father was a Scotch im- 
migrant who became a prosperous real- 
tor and community leader. “Blaik- 
built” still means a good house in 
Dayton, Ohio. But the elder Blaik 
saw to it that Earl worked for his 
spending money. 

Blaik’s mother was a warmhearted 
churchwoman with a bright sense of hu- 
mor who had hot homemade bread with 
butter and sugar on it waiting when he 
came home from school. Blaik today 
is a man of great inner security, almost 
standoffish, but with some humor and 
no false pride. He has a habit of sitting 
with Rollie Bevan after practice, nerv- 
ously tearing off strips of adhesive tape 
and sticking them somewhere. Someone 
once called him to the phone during a 
tape-tearing session, and he jumped off 


the training table and fell flat on his 
face. He’d absent-mindedly taped his 
own feet together. The colonel was 
able to laugh at himself. 

Blaik played a lot of end at Miami 
University in Ohio, then lettered in 
three sports at West Point. He put in a 
year in the cavalry, but, like so many 
other officers of the inflated postwar 
Army, resigned and went into busi- 
ness. He did a little part-time coaching 
on the side, and it wasn’t long before he 
wasat it fulltime. He went to West Point 
in 1927, and was civilian assistant to 
three successive regular Army officers 
before he woke up. He became head 
coach at Dartmouth, and promptly be- 
gan putting together great teams. 

Meantime, Army was going no- 
where. After the cadets dropped seven 
out of nine games in 1940, the new 
superintendent. General Eichelberger, 
asked Blaik to return to West Point as 
head coach. During and immediately 
after the war years, with manpower 
and Blaik, Army was invincible. The 
team continued high in the national 
rankings until 1951, the year of the so- 
called cribbing scandals. The real 
scandal was the way it was handled. 
No less an authority than General 
MacArthur, himself a former superin- 
tendent, has said privately that the 
whole mat ter could — and should — have 
been settled with an unpublicized 
reprimand and disciplinary action 
against only two of the 90 cadets 
dismissed. 

MOST VALUABLE MEMBER 

The expulsions didn’t even leave 
Blaik with a B squad. He got boys 
from the C squad and out of the intra- 
mural program, and put a team to- 
gether. Even with this bunch he won a 
couple of games against college com- 
petition. He neverquit driving himself, 
his staff, or his players. Today he is, 
General MacArthur says, just about 
the most valuable faculty member at 
West Point.. 

Last Saturday the colonel was in the 
station hospital with pneumonia while 
histeamwasbeatingPenn35 OinPh la- 
delphia. The score might have gone 
higher, but the colonel had written a 
little note to be read privately to the 
boys before the game, and they got so 
tense and tight they played a dull and 
sluggish game. 

Against Navy, the colonel, who is on 
the mend, will doubtless deliver his 
pregame message in person. The out- 
come of the game is anybody’s guess 
but you can bet on one thing. There 
won’t be a dull and sluggish minute 
in it. 



army will to win shows in the face of Halfback Tommy Bell as he drives fiercely 
through Penn line last Saturday. The Cadets, even without Blaik’s guidance, won 35-0. 
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SCOUTING REPORTS ON ARMY-NAVY 



Here for SI readers is a 
complete and authen- 
tic scouting report on 
the favorite — powerful 




has been checked by 
scouts, too. Here is 
word on the middies — 
dangerous, strong, tough 



A rmy is not only well coached and 
„well drilled, but it is also explosive. 
Although the team has run up its larg- 
est scores against Ivy League schools, 
it has shown this same scoring ability 
against stronger teams in Duke and 
Michigan. 

Defensively Army is not strong in 
line backers. The pass defense is ade- 
quate. Army backs often fall into a 
semi-zone defense for opponent’s passes 
and sometimes there are slips. The line, 
like most Army lines, is tough and 
strong. The whole team tackles hard 
and low. 

Army has great team speed and plays 
hard, aggressive football. What cannot 
be overemphasized is the running abil- 
ity of the Army backs and the over-all 
team effort. This is a team that gets 
off the mark fast, hits hard and goes 
all the way once it gets its hands on 
the ball. The strongest single feature is 


Army’s consistent ability to move the 
ball. Specifically the team breaks down 
like this: 

The Ends: Offensively they use the 
four-point stance, a shoulder block on 
opposing tackles. Man to man block- 
ing predominates. Favorite pass pat- 
terns are deep criss-crosses, hooks and 
quick tosses over center. Defensively 
they have varied style. Generally they 
take one step, hold and react to play. 
Charge hard only occasionally. 

The Tackles: Offensively they use four- 
point stance, and employ straight 
ahead or cross block, on ends. Use fast 
offensive charge and get to their man 
fast. Defensively tackles vary their 
position, depending on split of offen- 
sive tackles. They pursue fast, recover 
quickly. 

The Guards: Offensively use three- 
point stance. Pull out often to trap and 
lead play deep around ends. Use peel 
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N avy’s well-coached, well-drilled 
and well-conditioned team doesnot 
explode. It varies its pattern— pass, 
run, pass, pass, run— and makes good 
yardage. But Navy isn’t a constant 
threat to go all the way. 

Like most Navy teams, this one is 
aggressive. It has good over-all speed, 
hits hard and has good over-all agility. 

Navy runs a lot of option plays from 
both the split T and the solid T and 
that is the key to the attack— heaviest 
to the outside. On defense the team has 
standout linebackers and pass defend- 
ers. Pass defense is man to man and 
well handled. Tackling is hard. Specifi- 
cally the team breaks down like this: 
The Ends: They run the gamut of all 
pass patterns, deep and short. They 
have about as complete a set of pat- 


terns as any ends can. On runs they use 
the shoulder block primarily. Defen- 
sively they crash frequently off a three- 
point stance. They play close to the 
offensive ends. 

The Tackles: They use fast offensive 
charge and get to their man fast, off a 
three-point stance. Navy tackles do not 
feint block. Defensively, like rest of 
team, tackles are on man-to-man set- 
up; are good pursuers and recover well. 
The Guards: Offensively they pull out 
of the line often from their three-point 
stance. They move over well on option 
plays around end. In line drive they 
aim block at the leg or side. Defensive- 
ly they use hand charges and react well. 
The Centers: Navy’s center holds ball 
at angle with front tip on ground, back 
tip in air, then snaps ball apparently 
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THE PLAYING PERSONNEL 


blocking downfield. In line, drive hard, 
aim block at the leg or the side. Defen- 
sively all use hand charge and react 
quickly. 

The Centers: Offensively use two-hand 
snap, weight well forward and follow 
with diving lunge. Defensively they 
back up the line. 

The Backs: All halfbacks are danger- 
ous, hitting top speed in second stride. 
Quarterback and fullback excellent. 
Defensively backs come up fast on end 
sweeps, drop deep in pass situations 
and often utilize zone. As a unit they 
contain play very well. 

General: They break huddle fast and 
get down at once. They sometimes 
run on quick snap. They use aggres- 
sive blocking to protect passer but on 
short passes they all fire out. Line 
makes quick contact on offense and 
quick pursuit on defense. Team is 
strong and tough. 


pete VANN, qb: Superb faker, ball handler 
and fine long passer. Tries to pass long too 
often but Army may be saving short pass 
attack for Navy. 

tom bell, hb: Outstanding runner on 
team, must be tackled hard and low. Good 
pass receiver and blocker. Has great speed 
and running agility. 

joe cvcLER. hb: Strong runner, blocker, 
but not exceptionally fast. Used as blocker 
on weak side end run. 

bob kyasky. hb: Another breakaway run- 
ner with extra speed. Does punting and 
punts well. 

pat uebel. fb: Was halfback last year but 
hits hard and likes to run over people. 
Backs line but is weak link in strong Army 
defensive line-up. 

art Johnson, end: Strong, fast, but not too 
agile, rushes passer well. Looks like most 
improved man on squad. 


don holleder. end : Could be All-American. 
Fast, agile, will outrun halfback to catch 
pass unless played deep. Best all-around 
end Navy will see all year. 

dick stephenson. tackle: Small but aggres- 
sive and fast. Plays in line well, but can 
back up well. 

Godwin ordway. tackle: Small, too, but 
hits hard and reacts especially well on 
end runs. 

ron melnik, tackle: Big, powerful man, 
subs for Ordway. Lacks speed. 

bill chance, center: Fine blocker and 
middle backer-up on five-man line. 

flay gooowin. guard: Aggressive, tough, 
very fast lineman. Pulls out of line well, 
using his speed. 

ralph chesnauskas. guard: Big and rough. 
Middle guard in five-man line. A little 
short on speed. 
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with one hand. Centers follow with 
diving lunge. Defensively they do a 
fine job of line backing. 

The Backs: Quarterback runs very well 
on option play, and other backs know 
their roles, so their option is a constant 
threat. Halfbacks are speedy and dan- 
gerous. Fullbacks run hard but are not 
breakaway threats. Defensively, Navy 
backfield is outstanding. They are good 
pass defenders and line backers and 
plays are contained exceptionally well. 
General: Team is strong and tough. 
Defenses include six-man line and 5-4 
setup. Defenders react well with very 
rapid pursuit. Team breaks huddle 
fast, gets down at once, sometimes uses 
quick snap. Options are key to both 
passing and running offense and Navy 
knows how to make option plays click. 


ceorge welsh, qb: Good short passer, li es 
to run. Can hurt you on option or end run 
pass. Not much on long throws. Good 
judgment as a rule. 

bob craig. hb: Fast runner, moves well. 
Hard tackles make him fumble. 

john weaver, hb: Converted quarterback. 
Top pass defender. Deceptive runner but 
not especially speedy. 

phil monahan, hb: Hard, fast-running 
back, with power-plus drive. Good defender 
and team leader. 

dick cuest. fb: Hard runner, fast for full- 
back, but can be moved by good shoulder 
blocking. 

ron beagle, end: Standout in class with 
Holleder. Fast, agile, tough. 

bill smith, end: Big, rough, and strongest 
as a defensive player. 


pat mccool. tackle: Stands out as blocker. 
Keeps feet well. Plays off line on defense 
and charges across hard, but recovers 
very quickly. 

john hopkins. tackle: Replaces McCool. 
Fair blocker who reacts well. 

jim royer. tackle: Can be blocked. Notre 
Dame and Duke gained most of their 
yardage through his side. Good blocker 
on offense. 

bob davis, center: Backs up right side but 
can be blocked. Has been hurt. 

len benzi. guard: Quick. Plays off line, 
hits high, slides with qb. Must keep feet 
when blocking him. 

alex aronis. guard: Backs up left side. 
Aggressive. Does good job. Pulls out of line 
well on option plays around end. 
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WORDS TO SING 


Anchors Aweigh 

Stand, Navy, down the field 
Sail set to the sky! 

We'll never change our course 
So Army, you steer shy-y-y-y! 

Roll up the score. Navy 
Anchors, a\\eigh! 

Sail. Navy, down the field. 

And sink the Army! Sink the Army 
Grey. 

Blue of the Seven Seas. 

Gold of God’s great sun. 

Let those our colors be 

Till all of time be don-n-e. 

By Severn's shore we learn 
Navy’s stern call — 

Faith, courage, service, truth. 

And honor over, honor over all. 

The Goat 

The goat is old and gnarly. 

And he's never been to school. 

But he can take the bacon 

From the worn out Army Mule. 

He’s had no education 

But he's brimmin' full of fight, 

And Bill will feed 
On Army Mule tonight. 

Charm 

Army. Army, call the doctor! 

Army. Army, call the doctor! 

Army. Army, call the doctor! 

You're all in down and— 

(Spoken) Whoa! Anv oats today lady? 
No! Giddap! 

Army. Army, call the doctor! 

You're all in down and OUT. 


On Brave Old Army Team 

The Army team's the pride and dream 
Of every heart in grey. 

The Army line you’ll ever find 
A terror in the fray; 

And when the team is fighting 

For the Black and Grey and Gold. 
We’re always near with song and cheer 
And this is the tale we're told: 

The Army team. 

Rah Rah Rah BOOM! 

On, brave old Army team. 

On to the fray; 

Fight on to victory. 

For that's the fearless Army way. 


Slum and Gravy 

Sons of slum and gravy 
Will you let the Navy 
Take from us a victory? 

Hear a warrior's chorus. 

Sweep that line before us. 

Carry on to victory! 

Onward! Onward! Charge against the foe. 
Forward! Forward! The Army banners go! 
Sons of Mars and Thunder. 

Rip that line asunder. 

Carry on to victory. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 






PLAYS TO WATCH 



navy screen pass starts when Welsh (11) 
fades and Guest (30) approaches line 
behind blockers. Guest hooks, Welsh 
throws and play rolls. 



navy trickery on play set to left begins 
with Welsh fake hand-off. Craig (44 1 sweeps 
wide from left, gets ball from Welsh, turns 
right end. 



army quick opener springs Halfback Bell 
(46) inside tackle. Vann (10' takes center 
snap, slides to right and hands off to Bell 
charging through. 



army pass favorite gives Vann three op- 
tions. He can throw to Kyasky (42) or to 
Johnson (83 ) or Holleder (84 1 who goes deep 
into foes’ secondary. 


EDDIE ERDELATZ OF NAVY 


O UT of the ranks of 
football coaches come 
very few men distinguished 
for unabashed humamtari- 
anism. But Edward Joseph 
Erdelatz, who has coached 
Navy to postwar heights, 
has been caught, in off- 
guard moments, expound- 
ing the Golden Rule. 

“I told the guys when 
I came here,” Erdelatz says, “that I 
was gonna coach the way I wanted to 
be coached when I was playing. No- 
body ever helped me by cussing.” 

Without benefit of profanity, Er- 
delatz has helped Navy to a 6-2 record 
this season. More important is his past 
performance in the one game that is 
to Navy a season in itself. Navy has 
played Army four times since Erdelatz 
left an assistant coaching job with the 
professional San Francisco 49ers for 
Annapolis. Under Erdelatz Navy has 
beaten Army — and the cadets’ famous 
Coach Red Blaik— three times and 
lost only once. 

At 41, Erdelatz still finds himself 
called “Eddie” by everyone. He is a 


quiet and easygoing man, 
but for Navy’s Eddie Er- 
delatz life has been rarely 
easy and never quiet. 

Two weeks after his birth, 
in San Francisco, his moth- 
er died. Erdelatz’s father 
ran a saloon. By the time 
Eddie was 2 years old he 
was being raised by a cou- 
ple past 70. Growing up 
as an orphan, he went through trou- 
bled times until his father stepped 
back into the picture and sent him to 
St. Joseph’s Academy in Berkeley. It 
was there that Erdelatz discovered 
football. 

After that it was all football. Er- 
delatz starred in high school and at 
St. Mary’s College. He started line- 
coaching at St. Mary's in 1936 and 
worked his way up as a coach, until 
Navy called for him. 

That was in 1949 and Navy sum- 
moned Erdelatz because the Middies 
had grown weary of losing to Army. 
They are not yet weary of beating Ar- 
my, but that’s not the fault of Eduic 
Erdelatz. 



HE took navy to top 


HICKMAN’S HUNCH IS . . . 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 


S INCE I had the good fortune to 
spend five years as line coach at 
West Point, I know pretty well what 
is going on there this week. Bed sheets 
in varying degrees of artistry hang 
from every window. Even the lowly 
plebes are in on the act. "Mr. Dumb- 
john,” the upperclassman inquires, 
“what does a plebe rank?” 

“Sir,” the bracing plebe intones, 
"The superintendent’s cat, the com- 
mandant’s dog, the waiters in the mess 
hall, and all the admirals in the whole 
damn Navy.” The middies have their 
own devices. 

Next week’s Army-Navy game 
should be the most evenly matched 
Service struggle in years. This is the 
way I sum it up. Both lines are just 
about equal. “Quick” is the word that 
best describes them. The regime tends 
to give them that lean and hungry 
look, and to carry on with Mr. Shake- 
speare, “such men are dangerous.” De- 
fensively, both lines react fast to the 
ball and tackle with reckless abandon. 
The downfield blocking of both teams 


is a joy to behold. This ardor results 
in many penalties but clipping is in- 
evitable when teams block as well as 
these two, downfield. 

Both backfields are blessed with 
speed. Army is perhaps a trifle faster. 
Coach Blaik, an old cavalry officer, has 
followed to the hilt the sayings of an- 
other old cavalry officer. General Na- 
than Bedford Forrest: “Get thar fust- 
est with the mostest.” Fumbles some- 
times result from this speed-up tempo 
and this could be a factor in the game. 
Army possibly has more poise, but the 
’54 edition at the Naval Academy has 
been aptly named “A Team Called 
Desire.” 

Coach Eddie Erdelatz told me, “This 
is the best team that I’ve ever coached 
at the Naval Academy. We intend to 
ask no quarter or give no quarter.” 

Coach Blaik might not admit that 
this was his best team, but I’m certain 
that his sentiments about quarter are 
the same. 

With the game a week away, I pick 
Army. 
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HERE’S TAP DAY 

Major league baseball’s annual ritual for drafting minor 
leaguers is here again — with memory tests for the tappers 

by ROGER KAHN 


A joint ordeal is scheduled this 
Monday with major league offi- 
cials and baseball writers battling for 
the role of star sufferer. The officials 
will meet at New York’s Biltmore Ho- 
tel to start the annual "draft” of talent 
from the minor leagues. Each official 
has received, and presumably studied, 
a 69-page list of draftable players pre- 
pared by the Commissioner’s office. 
The draft tests each official’s ability 
to remember and to choose. It com- 
bines the main features of a final ex- 
amination and tap day. 

When Monday wanes and the draft 
is ended, the reporters’ anguish starts. 
The newsmen will be required to write 
as much as 1,000 words on the en- 
listment of such players as George 
Schmees, outfielder. Schmees, the No. 
1 draft choice in 1951, became famous 
as soon as his selection was announced. 

“Who’s Schmees?” shouted a puz- 
zled newspaperman. 

“God bless you,” said his neighbor. 
That was George Schmees’ moment 


in the sun. He failed to make the St. 
Louis Browns’ outfield, turned to 
pitching and was traded to Boston. 
There he couldn’t make the Red Sox’s 
pitching staff. Schmees was back in the 
minors again the following summer. He 
is eligible to be drafted again Monday. 

The draft, and the draftees in it, are 
not what they used to be, as Ty Cobb 
might say. The bargains are harder to 
come by, but that the draft has sur- 
vived at all is remarkable. It began in 
the late 19th Century and today not 
much is heard of early contemporaries 
of the draft such as the Open Door Pol- 
icy, Tony Pastor’s and the battleship 
Maine. 

The actual process of drafting en- 
tails simply selecting players from a 
list. Major leaguers pick and minor 
leaguers yield the contracts of players 
for a sum fixed by baseball law. The 
sum varies from $15,000 for Pacific 
Coast League draftees to $2,000 for 
Class D ball players. 

No more than one man may be 



ALTODD WAS DRAFT'S BIGGEST BONANZA 


drafted from any one team, and the 
clubs make their picks in reverse order 
of the season standings. The leagues al- 
ternate first pick annually and on 
Monday the Kansas City X’s, succes- 
sors to last-place Philadelphia Athlet- 
ics, will make the opening choice. Then 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, last in the Na- 
tional League, choose. So it goes until 
the New York Giants have picked, and 
then the whole thing starts over again 
until everyone has made all the choices 
he wants or all the major league rosters 
have reached the 40-player limit. 

The original idea of the draft re- 
sembled the original idea of the ham- 
mer lock. In the 19th Century the 
major leagues forced a draft upon the 
minor leagues to keep the line clear 
between major and minor. The theory 
was to prevent a minor league club 
continued on page 7\ 


BASEBALL’S BEST BARGAINS IN DRAFT 

YEAR 

PLAYER 

DRAFTED BY 

FROM 

HIGHLIGHTS OF CAREERS AFTER DRAFT 

1904 

Branch Hickey 

Chicago, A.L. 

Dallas 

Hit .239 over four seasons, became executive, reached top 

1911 

Jim Bagby Sr. 

Cincinnati 

Hattiesburg 

Won 25 games for Cleveland in 1917, won 129 games in career 

1917 

Jimmy Dykes 

Philadelphia, A.L. 

Gettysburg 

Spent 15 seasons with A’s, played 22 years, managed in 17 

1923 

Red Lucas 

Boston, N.L. 

San Antonio 

A pitcher, he set record for lifetime pinch hits — 107 

1925 

Hack Wilson 

Chicago, N.L. 

Toledo 

Holds N.L. homer record (56) and baseball R.B.I. mark (190) 

1927 

Lefty O’Doul 

New York, N.L. 

San Francisco 

Hit .353 over seven seasons, led N.L. in 1929 and in 1932 

1931 

Al Todd 

Philadelphia, N.L. 

Dallas 

Caught in N.L. for eleven seasons, hit .318 once (see story) 

1933 

Bobo Newsom 

St. Louis, A.L. 

Los Angeles 

In 17 seasons after draft, won 211 games and lost 219 

1936 

Debs Garms 

Boston, N.L. 

San Antonio 

Sold to Pirates in 1939, led N.L. batters in 1940 with .355 

1937 

George McQuinn 

St. Louis, A.L. _ 

Newark 

First baseman led league in fielding four times, hit .276 

1938 

Hugh Casey 

Brooklyn 

Memphis 

Ace reliever set series record with 6 appearances in 1947 

1941 

Sal Maglie 

New York, N.L. 

Buffalo 

C lutch pitching ace on two pennant winners, has .699 pet. 

1942 

Nels Potter 

St. Louis, A.L. 

Louisville 

Ace hurler of only Brown pennant winner ever; won 19 in 1944 

1946 

Ferris Fain 

Philadelphia, A.L. 

San Francisco 

Twice won batting championship, has played in 5 all-star games 

1946 

Gus Zernial 

Cleveland 

Atlanta 

Has hit 152 home runs, mark sixth among active A.L. players 

1950 

Harry Dorish 

Chicago, A.L. 

Toronto 

Finished four good seasons as reliever, with 3.07 E.R.A. 

1952 

Dave Jolly 

Boston. N.L. 

Kansas City 

Became a top relief pitcher last season, winning 11, losing 6 
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RECORD BREAKERS 


4 Buddy Holloway of Oakland, Calif, drove Screaming Eagle 
to new world record of 101.373 mph in 135 cubic inch class in 
Desert Speedboat Regatta on Salton Sea at Oasis, Calif., bet- 
tering old mark of 101.254 held by Duane Allen of Baldwin 
Park, Calif. Other new world records at same regatta: Tom 
Caldwell of San Mateo, Calif, piloted Blue Blazer at 80.066 
mph in 136 cubic inch class; Carl Maginn of Glendale, Calif. 


drove Hot Ice at 75.388 mph in crackerbox class. • Johnny 
Globe, 7-year-old stallion, established new world pacing rec- 
ord for two miles, covering distance from running start in 
4:05 3/5 to win $18,000 New Zealand Trotting Cup at Christ- 
church. Old record: 4:06, set by Greyhound. Out of Logan 
Derby-Sandfast, Johnny Globe was purchased by Owner 
Don Nyhan for $140, now has earnings of $89,600. 


lOOTBALL 

Ohio State, ranked second nationally, 
rolled to 28-6 win over Purdue to move 
step nearer Big Ten title and Rose Bowl. 
Long runs by Bobby Watkins and How- 
ard (Hopalong) Cassady highlighted game 
as Buckeyes stopped Purdue’s Len Dawson. 

Michigan overwhelmed Michigan State, 
33-7, with four second-half touchdowns to 
set stage for Saturday’s game with un- 
beaten Ohio State. Win will give Wolver- 
ines tie for Big Ten crown and chance at 
Rose Bowl. 

Oklahoma, ranked No. 3, battered Mis- 
souri, 34-13, to clinch share of Big Seven 
Conference championship. Third-string 
Quarterback Pat O'Neal pitched two 
touchdown passes to break scoreless dead- 
lock in second period and Sooners went on 
to 17th straight victory. 

Notre Dame used reserves liberally to 
win over North Carolina, 42-13. Ralph 
Guglielmi played only first half, complet- 
ed seven of 12 passes for 119 yards and one 
touchdown. 

Minnesota edged Iowa, 22-20, in seesaw 
battle decided by Hawkeye safety on fum- 
bled pitch-out in third quarter. Bob Mc- 
Namara was Gopher offensive star, run- 
ning back kick-off 89 yards for touchdown 
and adding another on 36-yard dash. 

Princeton upset Yale, 21-14, in dramatic 
finish with Boyce Flippin, playing his first 
game since suffering broken wrist Oct. 19, 
scoring winning touchdown (his third of 
game) on two-yard plunge with 16 seconds 
to play. Down 14-0, fumbling Yale came 
to life in the last quarter to tie score with 
less than four minutes to go, but Princeton 
struck back for winning touchdown. 

Army warmed up for Navy game by 
routing Pennsylvania, 35-0, despite ab- 
sence of ailing Coach Earl Blaik and Full- 
back Pat Uebel. Pete Vann passed to End 
Don Holleder for two scores and Tommy 
Bell went over twice for Army. 

Navy piled up a record 629 yards, 
including 512 along ground, to crush Co- 
lumbia, 51-6. 

Southern Methodist heat Arkansas, 
21-14, to knock Razorbacks out of unbeat- 
en ranks and Southwest Conference lead. 
S.M.U.’s Frank Eidom scored in each of 
first three periods, then Mustangs fought 
off fourth-quarter Arkansas rally. 

Georgia Tech tore apart Alabama's 
vaunted defense (best in nation) to win, 
20-0, in nationally televised game. Jimmy- 
Thorn pson sparked Tech's speedy attack. 

Southern California romped over Wash- 
ington, 41-0, to remain unbeaten in Pacific 
Coast Conference and sure bet for Rose 
Bowl. Aramis Dandoy’s 95-yard return of 
opening kick-off paced Southern Cal to 
27-point first quarter. 

Detroit Lions just about wrapped up 
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Western division title in National Foot- 
ball League with devastating 48-7 rout of 
crippled San Francisco 49ers. With injured 
Halfback Hugh McElhennyout for season 
and Quarterback Y. A. Tittle constantly 
rushed by crashing Detroit linemen, 49ers 
were unable to control Bobby Layne and 
Doak Walker, who starred on attack for 
Lions, and suffered worst defeat in history. 

New York Giants flashed best form of 
season to down Philadelphia Eagles, 27-14, 
and take over undisputed possession of 
first place in Eastern division. Charlie 
Conerly threw three touchdown passes 
while Eddie Price and Frank Gifford ripped 
through famed “Suicide Seven” for sub- 
stantial yardage. 

Cleveland Browns trounced Chicago 
Bears, 39-10, to take second place while 
Washington Redskins upset Pittsburgh 
Steelers, 17-14. 

BASKETBALL 

Fort Wayne Pistons continued to lead 
Western division of National Basketball 
Association, winning two games over week- 
end. Minneapolis Lakers moved up in race 
while Philadelphia Warriors won over 
New York Knickerbockers to maintain 
edge in Eastern division. 

BOXING 

Charles Humez of France knocked out Ti- 
berio Mitri of Italy in third round to 
win European middleweight champion- 
ship at Milan. Referee stopped bout after 
Mitri, who won title last May by knock- 
ing out Randy Turpin, had been floored 
three times. 

Willie Troy, sixth-ranking middleweight 
from New York, won unanimous 10-round 
decision from Jesse Turner of St. Louis at 
Kansas City. 

A1 Andrews. 23, rugged Superior, Wis. 
middleweight, punched out 10-round split 


FOOTBALLS TOP TEN 

( Verdiet oj the A/snriaied Pre/e writer/ poll* 
Tram standings this week, with points figured 
on a 10-9-S-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 basis (first-plan 


1— Ohio State (87) 2,010 

2 — ll.C.L.A. (92) 2,001 

3— Oklahoma (28) 1,761 

4— Notre Dame <2> 1,222 

5— Army 1,167 

6— Mississippi (7) 671 

7— Navy and Southern California 670 

9— Arkansas (5) S33 

10— Minnesota 271 


Runners- or: 11. Southern Methodist 270: 
12, Michigan 244; 13, Maryland 151; 14, 
West Virginia 101; V.P.I. 81. 


decision over speedy Chico Varona of Ha- 
vana at Chicago. 

Gene Fullmer, unbeaten West Jordan, 
Utah middleweight, made Eastern debut 
and lived up to nickname of Cyclone to 
take 10-round decision from Jackie La Bua 
for 25th straight in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ray Robinson, 34, former welterweight 
and middleweight champion, announced he 
will begin comeback with six-round exhibi- 
tion at Hamilton, Ont. Nov. 29. Sugar Ray 
retired after collapsing and losing on 14th 
round TKO to Joey Maxim June 25, 1952 
in 102-degree heal at Yankee Stadium. 

GOLF 

Peter Thomson. British Open champion, 
shot 282 for 72 holes to beat Australia’s 
Ossie Pickworth and Kel Nagel by six 
strokes in $3,360 Ampol tournament at 
Melbourne. Dave Douglas of Newark, Del. 
was leading U.S. golfer with fourth-place 
289. 

HORSE RACING 

Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Social Out- 
cast outran Bicarb in stretch to win first 
money of $60,550 in $87,650 Gallant Fox 
Handicap at Jamaica, N.Y. Ovie Scurlock, 
replacing suspended Eric Guerin, guided 
18 to five choice to length-and-a-half vic- 
tory in 13-furlong run. Co-favorite Reject- 
ed was disappointing eighth. 

Roman Patrol finished fast to win by 
neck over favored Grandpaw in $55,375 
Remsen Stakes at Jamaica. Victory was 
first this year for Pin Oak Farm. 

Queen Elizabeth became first reigning 
monarch to top list of winning race horse 
owners in Britain for full season when her 
stable won $114,780 for 1954. Next in line: 
Robert Sterling Clark of the U.S. with 
$109,320. 

Willie Shoemaker, leading U.S. jockey 
with 368 winners, was set down for five 
days for “careless riding” and “interfer- 
ence," at Golden Gate Fields, Albany, 
Calif., then announced he would not ride 
again until Santa Anita opens Dec. 28— 
unless his lead is threatened. 

HORSE SHOWS 

Mexico won International Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Trophy with perfect performance by 
Brig. General Humberto Mariles, Capt. 
Joaquin D'Harcourt and Lieut. Roberto 
Vinals in windup of National Horse Show 
in New York’s Madison Square Garden. 
Over-all honors went to Germany with 
seven victories, followed by Mexico and 
Spain with three each, U.S. with one. 

continued on next page 
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scoreboard continued from pjgr 71 

POLO 


Dr. Clarence C. Buddy) Combs of Baton- 
town, N.J. was again ranked at 10 goals 
for 1954 ’55 by Indoor Polo Association of 
America. 

HOCKEY 

Toronto Maple Leafs won sixth straight 
to move within three points of league- 
leading Montreal Canadiens, who had sim- 
ilar streak snapped by third-place Detroit 
Red Wings after losing Goalie Jacques 
Plante with cheekbone fracture. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Jim Lambert of Indiana won individual 
title with 19:59.6 clocking for four miles, 
but Michigan scored 55 points to dethrone 
second-place Michigan State and capture 
its first Big Ten cross-country team cham- 
pionship since 1922, at Chicago. 

TENNIS 

Don Candy, lightly regarded Australian, 
upset Tony Trabert, 4-6, 7 -5, 10-12, 6-3, 
7-5, in New South Wales championship, at 
Sydney, leaving Ham Richardson, winner 
over Australia’s Neale Fraser, lone U.S. 
player in quarter-finals. 

AUTO RACING 

Jimmy Bryan. 28, AAA champion from 
Phoenix, Ariz., averaged 84.82 mph in 
Dean Van Lines Special to win Silver 
States 100-mile race, at Las Vegas. His 
victory gave him 1954 total of 2,630 points 
for new AAA record. 

RUGBY 

Great Britain defeated France, 16-12, to 
win World Cup Rugby league four-team 
tournament before 38,000 spectators at 
Paris. 


MILEPOSTS 

BORN — To Alice Bauer Hagge, golf pro, 
and Robert Hagge, a daughter, Heidi, their 
first child, at Sarasota, Fla. 

honored Macdonald Smith. Scottish- 
born golfer who died in 1949: elected to 
P.G.A. “Golf Hall of Fame,” at Chicago. 

died- Joe Platak, 45, nine-time winner 
of National A.A.U. four-wall handball sin- 
gles championship from 1935 to 1945: of 
coronary thrombosis, at Montebello, Calif. 

DIED James W. (Jake) Driscoll, 54, for- 
mer Boston College track star; at Boston. 
Driscoll set world record of :59>* for 500 
yards in 1920, won National Intercolle- 
giate and A.A.U. quarter-mile champion- 
ships in 1922, was later elected to Track 
Hall of Fame. 

DIED— Billy Haack, 76, boxing promoter 
and referee, who claimed to have officiated 
at more than 10,000 fights; of heart ail- 
ment, at Memphis. 


DIED— Gallant Fox, 27, triple-crown win- 
ner in 1930, first of three Kentucky Derby 
champions sired by Sir Galahad III; at 
Paris, Ky. Gallant Fox was retired to stud 
after only two seasons of racing. 


HOW 200 U.S. COLLEGE TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


EAST 

Amherst 21 — Williams 14 
Army 35 Pennsylvania 0 
Boston C. 7— Boston U. 6 
Brandeis 52 Buffalo 20 
Brown 21 Harvard 21 
Bucknell 27— Albright 0 
Carnegie T 13 Lehigh 13 
Cornell 40 Dartmouth 21 
Delaware 41 Lafayette 7 
Dickinson 13 J. Hopkins 6 
Gettysburg 27 W. Md. 0 
Hobart 13 Alfred 6 
H. Cross 20 Fordhem 19 
Mass. 19— lulls 13 
Moravian 34 Wagner 0 

SOUTH A SOUTHWEST 

Auburn 35 Georgia 0 
Centre 61 W & J. 14 
Davidson 3 Wolford 0 
Duke 28 Wake Forest 21 
E. Carolina 26 -Stetson 7 
East. Ky. 20 Louisville 6 
Florida 14 Tennessee 0 
Florida ASM 68 Allen 13 
Florida St 33 Furman 14 
Ga Tech 20— Alabama 0 


2. Cleveland 

W-5. L-2. T O 
Pet,; .714 


Morgan St. 39— Hampton 6 
Muhlenberg 33-F. S M. 6 
Navy 51 -Columbia 6 
N. Hamp. 48 -Springfield 0 
PMC. 39 Leb. Valley 14 
Penn Stale 37 Rutgers 14 
Princeton 21 Yale M 
Rhode Is. 20 -Conn. 0 
Rochester 38 R.P.I. 13 
Syracuse 31 Colgate 12 
Temple 20 Scranton 0 
Trinity 26— Wesleyan 14 
Union 39— Hamilton 14 
Ursinus 19— Brooklyn 0 
W' minster 47-SI. Rock 0 


H.Sydney23— Rand. Mac.0 
H.-Simm. 33 W. Tex. St. 27 
Kentucky 33 Memph. St 7 
Maryland 16 Clemson 0 
Md. State 27 Va. Union 13 
Mississippi 26 -Houston 0 
Miss. St. 25 -L.S.U. 0 
Miss.South.27 VillanovaO 
N.C. State 14 Richmond 6 
Rice 29— Texas A4M 19 


S. Car. 27 -Virginia 0 
S.E. La. 50— McNeese 6 
S.M.U. 21 Arkansas 14 
Tampa 38— Livingston 7 
Texas 35-T.C.U. 34 
Texas Tech 55— Tulsa 13 

WEST 

Bowl. Gr. 14 -Ohio U. 14 
Bradley 14 Valparaiso 14 
Chall. 21 Xavier <0 )14 
Dayton 20 Miami (0.) 12 
Drake 33 Wayne 24 
Indiana 14 -N western 13 
Kan. St 12 Iowa St. 7 
Kent St. 27 J. Carroll 14 
Mainrtta 19 Wilm'ton 13 
Michigan 33 -Mich. SI. 7 
Minnesota 22 Iowa 20 
Notre Dame 42 N. Car. 13 

FAR WEST 

Cali!. 46 Oregon St. 7 
Colorado 20 Utah 7 
Colo. C. 6 Colo. St. 6 
Denver 25 -Utah St 7 
Idaho 45 N Dakota 0 
Idaho St. 46 Am. St 7 
Mart) 19 Coll -Pac. 13 


Texas West. 41 Arizona 21 
Tulane 6 Vanderbilt 0 
V M l 42 The Citadel 0 

V. P.I. 20 Waynesburg 6 
Va. St. 21 N. Car. AST 6 

W. Va. 20 -Wm. A Mary 6 


Ohio Slate 28— Purdue 6 
OhioWe: ,21 - WittenbergM 
Oklahoma 34 Missouri 13 
Okie. ASM 27 Kansas 12 
Omaha 57 -Doane 2 
Pittsburgh 21 Nebraska 7 
S. Dak 52 N. Dak. SI. 20 
Wash (St. L.) 25 S. III. 14 
W Mich. 38 W. Res, 0 
Wichita 13 Cincinnati 0 
Wisconsin 27 -Illinois 14 
Y'lown 31 Bald.-Wall. 7 


Mont. 25 -Mont. St. 21 
N. Mex. 10 -Colo. A4M 7 
Oregon 26 Wash. St. 14 
SanJoseSt.19 Stanford 14 
S. Calif. 41 Wash. 0 
Whitworth 55 E Wash 0 
Wyoming34 Bng.Youngl3 


(Professionals) 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


EASTERN DIVISION 

. Philadelphia New Yo. 

W-5. L-3; T-0 14-27 

Pet.: ,625 

. Pittsburgh Washina 

W-4. L-4 ; T-0 14-17 

Pet.: .500 

WESTERN DIVISION 


. Wothinglo. 

W-2; L-6; T 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

JIMMY RYAN. Phoenix. Am.. 100-m AAA Bobby Ball 
Memorial big-car race, in 1:06:34.66, Phoenix. 

BASKETBALL 
Natl. Basketball Assn. 

Eastern Division 

1. Philadelphia New York 

W-2; L-0 87-86 

Pet. 1.000 

2. New York Rochester Phila. Baltimore 

W-5. L-2 79.7# 86-87 95-93 

Pet.: .714 

3. Boston Milwaukee Baltlmote 

W-3 L-3 85-95 1 18-113 

Pet.: .500 

4. Syracuse FI. Wayne Milwaukee Minne. 

W-3; L-4 88-86 72-85 92-99 

Pci.: .429 

5. Baltimore Minne. Boston New York 

W-l.l-S 87-97 113-118 93-95 

Pet .111 88-126 

Western Division 

I .FI. Wayne 

W-6. L-l 
Pet.: .857 

2. Minneapolis Baltimore Syracuse 

W-5, L-3 97-87 99-92 

Pet. 625 126-88 

3. Rochester Milwaukee New York Ft, Wayne 

W-3. L-3 90-86 78-79 98-103 

Pet.: .500 

4. Milwaukee Rochester Boston Syracuse Ft. Wayne 

W-2. 1-6 86-90 95-85 8 5-7 2 91-93 

Pet.: .250 


heajryweights, Chicago. 

«... 

, 10-round split decision over 
Ralph (Tiger) Jones, middleweights. New York 
KENNY LANE. 10-round split decision over Orlando ?u- 
lueta. lightweights, New York. 

BOBBY WOODS. 7-round IKO over Armando loper, 
lightweights. Miami Beach. 

DOG SHOWS 

STORM TROOPER. Crab Orchard all-age open field trial 
championship, Carbondale. III. 

RIVINGT0N COUNTRYMAN English Springer all-age 
open stake. Creenwich. Conn. 


FOOTBALL 

Edmonton 10 Winnipeg 5 Hamilton 15— Toronto 7 
Ottawa 14 Montreal 12 

HARNESS RACING 


HOCKEY 

Natl. Hockey League 

*. Montreal Chicago Boston Detroit 


W-ll. L-4. T-l 
Plv " 


7.4 


2-1 


1-4 


2. Toronto New York Detroit Boston 

W-8; L-3; T-4 2-1 1-0 3-1 

Pts. : 20 1-0 

3. Detroit Toronto Montreal 

W-9; L-6; T-l 0-1 4-1 

Pts: 19 0-1 

4. Now York Toronto Chicago 

w-6: L-8; T-l 1-2 3-5 

Pts.. 13 5-0 

5. Chicago Coston Montreal New York 

W-3: L-10; T-2 3-4 4-7 S-3 

Pts.: 8 0-5 

6. Boston Chicago Montreal Toronto 

W-2; 1-8; T-3 4.3 1-2 1-3 

Pts.: 7 

HORSE RACING 

PROUD POMP 840.610 Marguerite Stakes. l>,„m..by 
a nose, in 1 :45 : , Pimlico. Mo. Frank A. Smith up. 
ALI8HAI LYNN: 511.375 Golden Poppy Handicap. 1 m. 
by a nose, in I:42>-,, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Cali.., 
Granville I Martin up. 

SMART APPLE Jli.125 Albany Handicap. U„ m., 
by 3)5 lengths, in 1 :46* 5 . Golden Gale Fields. Albany, 
Caiil. R. Trejos up. 

SAILING 

DAINTY, skippered by Cornelius Shields, Larchmont 
Y.C. Irostbite regatta, with 254 pts., Larchmont. N.Y. 

TENNIS 

BUDGE PATTY, U.S.. over Angelo Sirola. 1-6, 6-3. 10-12. 
6-1. 7-5. Swiss indoor singles. Geneva. 

JEAN BOROTRA. France, and PATTY, over Carlo Maggi 
and Sirola, 6-3, 0-6, 6-2, 6-2, Swiss indoor doubles, 
Geneva. 

TRACK B FIELD 

WILLIAM J SQUIRES, Notre Dame. General Collegiate 
Conference cross-country title, in 20:16.3. Chicago. 
GEORGE TERRY, Boston U.. New England Intercollegiate 
cross-country title, in 20:53 4. Boston. IC4A title, in 
rs-3i 4, New York. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
November 19 through 25 


FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 19 
Auto Racing 

Pan-American 1,910-m. race begins, Tuxtla Gu- 
tierrez, Mexico. 

Basketball 

Baltimore Bullets vs. Ft. Wayne Pistons, Balti- 
more, 8:30 p.m. 

Boxing 

• Floyd Patterson vs. Jimmy Slade, light heavy- 

• weights. Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Footbal I 

Miami vs. Alabama. Miami. Fla. (N). 

SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 20 
Basketball 

Milwaukee Hawks vs. Baltimore Bullets. Milwau- 
kee. 8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

N.Y. Knicks vs. Boston Celtics. New York. 9 p.m. 
Philadelphia Warriors vs. Ft. Wayne Pistons, Phil- 
adelphia, 9:10 p.m. 

• Rochester Royals vs. Syracuse Nationals, Roches- 
ter. 3:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Boxing 

• Arthur Persley vs. Wallace (Bud) Smith, light- 
weights. Bay Front Audit, Miami (10 rds.), 
9 p.m. (ABC). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Columbia vs. Rutgers, New York, 

Delaware vs. Bucknell, Newark, Del. 

Fordham vs. Syracuse. New York. 

Harvard vs. Yale. Cambridge, Mass. 

Holy Cross vs. Connecticut, Worcester. Mass. 
Lafayette vs. Lehigh, Easton. Pa. 

Pittsburgh vs. Penn State. Pittsburgh. 

Princeton vs. Dartmouth, Princeton. N.J. 

Temple vs. Boston U.. Philadelphia. 

W. Virginia vs. N. Carolina State, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 
Auburn vs. Clemson, Auburn. Ala. 

Duke vs. S. Carolina. Durham. N.C. 

L.S.U. vs. Arkansas. Shreveport. La. 

Maryland vs. Geo. Washington, College Pk., Md. 
Rice vs. T.C.U.. Houston. Tex. 

• S.M.U. vs. Baylor, Dallas, Tex.. 2:45 p.m NBC). 
Tennessee vs. Kentucky, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas Tech vs. Houston, Lubbock, Tex. 
Vanderbilt vs. Villanova, Nashville, Tenn. 

Virginia vs. N. Carolina, Charlottesville, Va. 

Wm. & Mary vs. Wake Forest. Williamsburg. Va. 
WEST 

Illinois vs. Northwestern, Champaign, III. 

• Iowa vs. Notre Dame, Iowa City, la., 2:15 p.m. 
(ABC. Mutual). 

Michigan State vs. Marquette. E. Lansing, Mich. 
Missouri vs. Kansas, Columbia, Mo. 

• Ohio State vs. Michigan. Columbus, 0., 1:25 
p.m. (ABC). Men to watch: Ohio State's Howard 
(Hopalong) Cassady (40) and Michigan’s Don 
Cline (44). 

Ohio U. vs. Marshall, Athens, 0. 

Oklahoma vs. Nebraska. Norman. Okla. 

Purdue vs. Indiana, Lafayette, Ind. 

Tulsa vs. Wyoming, Tulsa, Okla. 

Wichita vs. Detroit, Wichita, Kan. (N). 

Wisconsin vs. Minnesota, Madison. Wis. 

FAR WEST 

Arizona vs. Arizona State (Tempe), Tucson, Ariz. 
California vs. Stanford. Berkeley. Calif. 

Colorado vs. Kansas State, Boulder. Colo. 

Idaho vs. Brigham Young, Boise, Idaho. 

Montana vs. Utah, Missoula. Mont. 

Oregon State vs. Oregon, Corvallis, Ore. 

S. California vs. U.C.L.A., Los Angeles. 
Washington State vs. Washington. Pullman, 
Wash. 


(Professionals) 

• Pittsburgh Steelers vs. San Francisco ’49ers, Pitts- 
burgh, 8 p.m, (Du Mont-). 

• Montreal Alouettes vs. Hamilton Tiger-Cats (play- 
off game). Montreal. 1:45 p.m (NBC). 

Hockey 

Natl. Hockey League 

Detroit Red Wings vs. Chicago Black Hawks. De- 
troit. 

Montreal Canadiens vs. N.Y. Rangers, Montreal. 
Toronto Maple Leafs vs. Boston Bruins, Toronto. 
American Hockey League 
Cleveland Barons vs. Pittsburgh Hornets. Cleve- 
land. 

Hershey Bears vs. Buffalo Bisons, Hershey, Pa. 
Springfield Indians vs. Providence Reds, Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Horse Racing 

Pimlico Special. J50.000, 1 3/16 m,, 3-yr.-olds, 
Pimlico. Md. 

Winter Sports 

Inti. Winter Sports Show. Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 21 
Basketball 

Ft. Wayne Pistons vs. Rochester Royals, Ft. 
Wayne. Ind., 8:30 p.m, C.S.T. 

Minneapolis Lakers vs. Baltimore Bullets. Min- 
neapolis, 2 p.m. C.S.T. 

Syracuse Nationals vs. Boston Celtics, Syracuse, 
N.Y.. 8:30 p.m. 

Football 

Baltimore Colts vs. Chicago Bears. Baltimore. 

• Cleveland Browns vs. Philadelphia Eagles, Cleve- 
land, 2 p.m. (Du Mont-). 

Green Bay Packers vs. Detroit Lions, Milwaukee. 

• N.Y. Giants vs. Los Angeles Rams. New York, 
2 p.m. (Du Mont*). 

• Chicago Cardinals vs. Washington Redskins, Chi- 
cago, 2 p.m. (ABC). 

Hockey 

Natl. Hockey League 

Boston Bruins vs. Montreal Canadiens. Boston. 
Chicago Black Hawks vs. Detroit Red Wings, Chi- 
cago. 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Toronto Maple Leafs. New York. 

American Hockey League 

Providence Reds vs. Buffalo Bisons. Providence, 

R.l. 

Horse Racing 

Grand Inti., $104,625, 3,000 meters, 3-yr.-olds up, 
San Isidro. Buenos Aires. 

Turkey Day Regatta. Alamitos Bay, Los Angeles. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22 

• Boardwalk Billy Smith vs. Archie McBride, light 
heavyweights, St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(Du Mont). 

• Ted Olla vs. Billy McNeece. middleweights, East- 
ern Pkway. Brooklyn. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(ABC). 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
Boxing 

George Araujo vs. Tommy Tibbs, lightweights, 
Boston Arena (10 rds.). 

Cisco Andrade vs. George Mathias, lightweights, 
San lose, Calif. (10 rds.). 

Hockey 

Chicago Black Hawks vs. Montreal Canadiens. St. 
Louis. 

*See local TV listing 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24 

Basketball 

Boston Celtics vs. N.Y. Knicks. Boston, 8:30 p.m. 
Milwaukee Hawks vs. Rochestei Royals, Milwau- 
kee. 8 :30 p.m. C.S.T. 

Philadelphia Warriors vs. Ft. Wayne Pistons, Her- 
shey. Pa.. 8:30 p.m. 

Boxing 

• Joey Maxim vs. Paul Andrews, light heavyweights, 
Chicago Stadium (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (CBS). 

Hockey 

Natl. Hockey League 

N.Y. Rangers vs. Boston 8ruins, New York. 
American Hockey League 
Cleveland Barons vs. Hershey Bears. Cleveland. 
Springfield Indians vs. Buffalo Bisons, Spring- 
field. Mass. 

Rugby 

New Zealand vs. Australia, Long Beach, Calif. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
Basketball 

Ft. Wayne Pistons vs. Baltimore Bullets, Ft. 
Wayne. Ind., 8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

Minneapolis Lakers vs. Rochester Royals, Min- 
neapolis. 8:30 p.m. C.S.T. 

Philadelphia Warriors vs. Boston Celtics, Phila- 
delphia. 9:10 p.m. 

Syracuse Nationals vs. Milwaukee Hawks, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., 8:30 p.m. 

Boxing 

Yoshio Shirai vs. Pascual Perez, for flyweight 
title. Korakuen Stadium, Tokyo (15 rds.). 

Field Hockey 

U.S. Natl, championship tournaments. Ann Ar- 
bor. Mich. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

Brown vs. Colgate, Providence, R.l. 

Chattanooga vs. Dayton, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Cincinnati vs. Miami (0.), Cincinnati. 

Denver vs, Colorado A. & M., Denver. 

Howard vs. Lincoln. Washington, D.C. 

• Maryland vs. Missouri, College Pk.. Md., 1:55 
p.m. (ABC). Men to watch: Maryland's Ronnie 
Waller (31) and Missouri's Bob Bauman (35). 

• Pennsylvania vs. Cornell, Philadelphia, 1 :45 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Richmond vs. Wm. & Mary, Richmond. Va. 

Texas vs. Texas A. & M.. Austin. Tex. 

Virginia Tech vs. V.M.I., Roanoke. Va. 

Virginia State vs. Morgan State, Petersburg, Va. 
(Professionals) 

• Detroit Lions vs. Green Bay Packers, Detroit, 12 

• noon (Du Mont TV*, Mutual radio). 

Hockey 

Natl. Hockey League 

Boston Bruins vs. N.Y. Rangers, Boston. 

Chicago Black Hawks vs. Montreal Canadiens, 
Chicago. 

Detroit Red Wings vs. Toronto Maple Leafs, De- 
troit. 

American Hockey League 

Buffalo Bisons vs. Cleveland Barons, Buffalo. 

Hershey Bears vs. Pittsburgh Hornets, Hershey, 

Pa. 

Providence Reds vs. Springfield Indians. Provi- 
dence, R.l. 

Horse Racing 

Endurance Gold Cup. $15,000, 1 1/16 m., 2-yr.- 
olds. Bowie. Md. 

Victorian championships. Melbourne. U.S. stars 
entered. 

USLTA sr., jr. & boys championships, St. Louis. 
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IF YOU SUFFER 

DJI HU of headache 

rftWmW NEURALGIA 


FAST 

RELIEF w,h 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 

HERE'S WHY . . . Anacin is like o doctor's pre- 
scription. That is, Anacin contains not just one 
but a combination of medically proved active 
ingredients. No other product gives faster, longer- 
lasting relief from pain of headache, neuralgia, 
neuritis than Anacin toblets. Buy Anoein* today! 




INGROWN NAIL 

Hurting You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 


ttw drops o( Ol'TGRO® brln* blessed relief from 
rmentlnc pain of Ingrown nail. Ol'TORO toufh- 
s the skin underneath the nail, allowa the nail to 
cut and thus prevents further pain and dlscom- 
rt. OUTGRO It available at all drug counters. 


Richer, Creamier, 

AERO SHAVE 

Saves 20* a Can ! 


I ready TO 


— ^ JUST PUSH VALVE... 
' OUT COMES LATHER! 



* 3 Beard Softeners 
-——IT. • Contains Soothing Lanolin 


1 

| NotV<\ . NolVe. . Only 

[aero s 

HAVE Lather Bomb 1 


In both 6 oz. and economical 12 o z. King Size 



TIIE UNITED wav 
A FAMII.V AFFAIR 

lVlotlier uml Father, Brother anti 
Sister . . . e very hot I v hriiefits when 
everybody given the united way. 


from keeping good young hall players 
until they had become great young 
ball players and given, say, East Walla 
Walla a ‘‘minor league” team of ma- 
jor league caliber. 

The theory proved practical and the 
draft was a pillar of baseball’s complex 
structure until Branch Rickey, perhaps 
the most practical man in baseball his- 
tory, hit upon something that replaced 
the old pillar with a new one. Rickey 
took thought one night and invented 
the farm system. 

Today nearly every minor league 
team works with a major league team. 
Some are owned outright; others are 
tied to big brother by working agree- 
ments. Most of the standout players 
in the majors today are products of 
the farm system. When Rickey built 
the great St. Louis Cardinal teams of 
the 1930s, he built them with farm 
products. Dizzy Dean was one. Joe 
Medwick was another. A trend was es- 
tablished and current major leaguers 
from Stan Musial to Willie Mays are 
up from the farms. 

On their way up, promising young 
players are protected from the free-for- 
all of the draft by a thoughtful net- 
work of contract options. A player on 
a major league roster can be optioned 
to a minor league team three times 
and remain immune to draft. The best 
youngsters are almost always covered 
by these options. Nonetheless, bar- 
gains are occasionally found in the 
yearly draft. Oversights, mistakes and 
sheer luck all work to produce sur- 
prises. No baseball man will take the 
draft lightly on Monday. 

Considered strictly as an invest- 
ment, it is doubtful if anything short 


of a uranium strike ever exceeded the 
return the Philadelphia Phils got for 
$7,500 in the 1931 draft. 

The Phils made their investment 
when they tapped Al Todd, a catcher, 
from Dallas. Todd played with the 
Phils for four seasons, hit .318 once 
and was traded to the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates for two players . . . 

One of the two ex-Pirates, Pitcher 
Claude Passeau, stayed with the Phils 
for four years and was traded to the 
Chicago Cubs for an unannounced sum 
of cash and three more players . . . 

One of the three ex-Cubs, Pitcher 
Kirby Highe, was traded to the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers for another three players 
and an announced $100,000 . . . 

One of the three ex-Dodgers, Catch- 
er Mickey Livingstone, was traded to 
the Cubs for Pitcher Bill Lee . . . 

Lee was sold in 1945 for $7,500 and 
the Phils had their original investment 
back. They also had a great deal more. 

Returns on the $7,500 draft of Todd 
totaled use of ten players for periods 
up to four years each, plus an unan- 
nounced sum plus $100,000. 

It isn’t likely that a capital gain like 
Todd will be drafted Monday. Nor is 
it likely than an organization will slip 
as the New York Giants once did and 
allow a name like Hack Wilson to ap- 
pear on the list. Wilson, drafted by 
the Cubs in 1925 after the Giants 
thought they had him safely hidden, 
hit 56 home runs five seasons later. 

Yet on the 1954 list there may be 
someone who doesn’t belong, who’s 
too good, who should have been cov- 
ered up but wasn’t. It’s a long list. Be- 
tween now and Monday lights will 
burn late in major league offices. 



“You think you’re God or something?” 
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SPORTING LOOK 


FRANK MERRIWELL SWEATERS 


The heavy knit sweaters worn 
by football heroes in the ’20s 
are back in many colorful guises 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


H eavy knit, sweaters, football favor- 
ites of the ’20s and still beloved 
by cheer-leaders today are all over 
the sporting scene this fall. When a 
hand-knit one in a checkerboard pat- 
tern was pictured in SI, Sept. 6 a whole 
college fraternity wanted to buy others 
like it. Women are wearing white hand- 
knit sweaters with fancy patterns to 
dog trials, in open sports cars. The 
original Frank Merriwell, roll-collar 
coat, sweater, first hand-knit by the 
Shakers of Pennsylvania, was called a 
"Shaker.” A search for the old Shaker 
revealed one company still making it. 
There were also a raft of new heavy 
knits from six countries ( next page), 
among them cardigans from France 
and Austria and an English yachting 
sweater called the "Pig’s Whisker.” 
Many are from Europe, in the newly 
popular cardigan which European ski- 
ers now wear with their brightly col- 
ored ski pants. Most of the imported 
sweaters are found only in metropol- 
itan department stores and sports 
shops. But the demand for them has 
grown so much this fall that they'll 
soon be available in American versions 
in stores everywhere. 


turtle neck sweaters have lonn been 
popular with sportsmen who like their clean 
lines, and warmth at the throat. This new 
ribbed one is by Munroe of Scotland, im- 
ported by Abercrombie & Fitch, N.Y., $25. 






HEAVYWEIGHT sweaters. Top row, left to right: Gau- 
cho-collar sweater in ribbed stripe (Italy) at Sig Buchmayr's Ski 
Shop, $29.95; fancy-knit cardigan of water-repellent unwashed 
wool (Austria i, Buchmayr, $29.95; zippered cardigan with con- 
trast collar (Switzerland), Abercrombie & Fitch, $28.50. Center 
row: Yellow “Pig's Whisker" yachting sweater by Allen Solly 


(England:, Saks Fifth Avenue, $25; black V-neck sweater with 
inset turtle neck (France), Dominique France, $48; blue cable- 
stitch (Switzerland i, Norse House, $26.50. Bottom row: cobalt 
cardigan i France), Dominique France, $40; red turtle-neck clas- 
sic i we previous page), Frank Merriwell-type Shaker coat sweater 
(U.S.A.), Alex Taylor, $24. 


MOOSEHEART emit in tied from page 22 



The children’s city at Mooseheart 
was founded in 1913. Johnny arrived 
from Bismarck, N.D. at 11 on the 
morning of June 26, 1914. According 
to the records, at noon he was in a 
fight; at 2 he was caught trying to 
sneak off the campus; and at 3 he was 
wrestling a punitive shovel to work off 
his excess energy. That fall he became 
the 128-pound quarterback of Moose- 
heart's first football team (he has since 
swollen to 143 pounds', and he was 
eventually named captain of the 1916 
team. 

After graduation he clerked in the 
campus grocery store until 1923, when 
he was named coach of the third team. 
Since he had only played in high 
school, he was forced to teach himself 
advanced football in order to conduct 
an adequate seminar for the scrubs. 
Then, in 1935, he took over the varsity 
and brought to it the system he now 
calls “the confused T, with an unbal- 
anced coach in motion.” 

ELEVEN GREASED PIGS 

Ken Zimmerman, coach of the West 
Aurora (111.) High team, says the only 
confusion in Johnny's system is that 
created in the opposition. When he 
was a physical education student at 
the University of Illinois, he recalls, 
he was given an assignment to turn in 
a chart and a scouting report of a 
game the Red Ramblers were playing 
against Champaign High School. On 
Monday, Zimmerman says, he faced 
his instructor with empty hands and 
the question, “How the devil do you 
chart 11 greased pigs?” 

This year’s annual “pigskin pre- 
views” made much of the fact that the 
multiple offense would be the distin- 
guishing characteristic of college foot- 
ball in 1954. Some schools, like the 
University of Washington, it was said, 
would even feature as many as six dif- 
ferent offensive formations. Johnny’s 
only reaction was the obviously insin- 
cere comment, "Amazing! Think of 
those college boys learnin’ all that!” 

For 20 years the Red Ramblers have 
been running a bewildering repertoire 
of 150 plays off nine different offensive 
formations. Furthermore, they run 
from the single wing, T, double wing, 
split T, short punt, full spread, winged 
T and two semispreads without ever 
bothering to go into a time-consuming 
huddle. Johnny’s quarterbacks still 
call signals, with a speed calculated to 
keep the opposition always a fraction 
off balance. Referees, accustomed to 
the 25-second interval allowed for the 
huddle, have to be warned to keep out 
of the Ramblers’ path. Occasionally, a 


sluggish, huddle-habituated official 
will persist in getting in the team’s 
way. But the Ramblers even have a 
play for handling this situation. The 
fullback eases him out of the play. 

The team is also well equipped with 
defensive formations. It uses the 7- 
diamond, 5-3-2-1, 6-2-2-1, 7-2-2, 6-3- 
2 and 4-4-2-1, as the occasion requires, 
and can set up special defensive pat- 
terns with veteran ease when it en- 
counters, say, an off-beat spread. Pri- 
marily, however, the team’s defensive 
strength stems from the highly un- 
orthodox play of its forward wall. 
Since Johnny’s linemen seldom have 
the weight to bulldoze the opposition, 
he has had to devise a technique for 
line play built on skill, speed and de- 
ception. None of his linemen ever use 
the conventional four-point stance. 
Instead, he teaches them a semicrouch 
that enables them to keep in constant 
motion, like men with the itch; they 
can always see what is taking place in 
their opponent’s backfield; and they 
can lay their hands on the opposition’s 
charging line from any and every an- 
gle, giving them the jump when they 
go after the ball carrier. 

NOTRE DAME TYPE 

The speed and deception of the 
Rambler offense, bom of necessity be- 
cause of the team's scant poundage, 
has earned it the title, "the Notre 
Dame of high schools.” Appropriate- 
ly, Knute Rockne was a Rambler fan 
and occasionally presented the team 
with Notre Dame’s discarded green 
game jerseys. These jerseys were good 


for morale, but hardly practical, since 
there was a slight disparity in the size 
of the two teams. 

The secret of Mooseheart football 
lies in the fact that the elementary, 
junior high and high schools all lie on 
the same football-mad campus. Moose- 
heart boys play organized football for 
four years before they become eligible 
for the varsity, and for the last three of 
those years they play a full schedule 
with other junior high teams in the 
area. When they finally report to John- 
ny they have been thoroughly schooled 
in his intricate system and have had 
actual game experience in running 
about half his plays, off five of his for- 
mations. 

UP FROM THE RANKS 

Potential quarterbacks come under 
his personal tutelage in the sixth grade, 
when he screens the 11- and 12-year- 
old squad, presents likely prospects 
with his mimeographed "Quarterback’s 
Manual” and tells them, “Here think- 
ing football is as important as playing 
football. The team doesn’t exist we 
can outpush, so we got to outfox ’em. 
And that’s the quarterback’s job.” 

Peter Joe Baines, 15-year-old, 95- 
pound signal-caller of this year’s fresh- 
man team, says "Johnny’s been buz- 
zin’ around ever since I was 12. Yes- 
terday I went to the dressing room on 
an errand and before I could get away 
he made me name the zones of the field 
and answer half a dozen tactical situ- 
ations.” Johnny thinks highly of Peter 
Joe who, when he led his team against 
a DeKalb freshman team that had gone 
continued on next page 
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HAPPY ROOTERS Sandra and Nancy 
Ross (in white) cheer Mooseheart advance. 


MOOSEHEART i-onlinued from page 77 

unbeaten in 18 games, even faked the 
referee out of one play. He bootlegged 
the ball around end for 20 yards and 
a touchdown while the official was 
blowing the whistle on a halfback who 
had feinted into the line. When the 
play was called back and ordered re- 
run, Peter Joe wasn’t the least non- 
plused. He just sent three men into the 
flat, against an overshifted DeKalb 
defense, passed and got his touchdown 
back. 

The greatest virtue of the Moose- 
heart build-up system, in Johnny’s 
eyes, lies in the fact that “it makes 


players that ain’t,” and partly com- 
pensates for his persistent lack of man- 
power. “If a kid has guts he doesn’t 
have to have native ability,” the coach 
claims. “In five years we’ll teach him 
enough fundamentals and position- 
play so that he can count on seeing 
varsity action his sixth. Understand, 
though, I got nothing against native 
ability.” 

This is one of those seasons when 
the little coach has more players that 
ain’t than players that are. Ten of 
last year’s starting 11 graduated, and 
then, this September, three linemen 
were declared ineligible and a halfback 
was lost because of a knee operation. 
Johnny says if people had any sense 
of propriety they'd be wearing mourn- 
ing for him. “I’m dead this year,” he 
moans. 

Coming up to their Homecoming 
game, October 9th, the Ramblers had 
lost two out of three. Their opponent 
for the big game was Schlarman High 
School of Danville, 111. According to 
the scouting reports, Schlarman could 
move both on the ground and in the 
air and outweighed the Ramblers 19 
pounds per man in the line and 15 a 
man in the baekfield. 

Johnny is used to being under pres- 
sure— the Loyal Order of Moose is not 
unaware of the publicity and promo- 
tional value of a winning team— but 
each year, because of his deep emo- 
tional involvement in Mooseheart, he 
buildsupapersonal, nerve-racking head 


of steam of his own just before the 
Homecoming game. It’s the one game 
he feels he has to win. 

Johnny knew he didn’t have a 
chance unless he could get the team 
“up.” At Thursday evening's practice 
session he suddenly exploded in anger 
and, after a brilliant display of ver- 
bal pyrotechnics, stalked off the field, 
shouting, “O.K., you guys know it all. 
You don’t need me. I’m through. Fig- 
ure it out for yourselves.” 

CALCULATED FURY 

He didn’t explode until 5:25, just 
five minutes before practice was sched- 
uled to end. Close students of the Wil- 
liams system say the blast generally 
doesn’t occur before 5 :27. They are also 
struck by the fact that Johnny never 
raises his voice more than once or twice 
a year, and then only in the months of 
October and November. His moments 
of wrath, too, seem to coincide with 
critical games on his schedule. 

The little coach was back on Friday, 
but he didn’t have much to say and let 
his assistant coaches handle the work- 
out. On Saturday, the silence in the 
dressing room was almost oppressive. 
Not a word was spoken by anyone- 
players, coaches or managers— until 
the last shoelace was tied. Then John- 
ny, after briefly outlining the day’s 
strategy, spoke quietly of the numbers 
some of the players were wearing and of 
the grads in the stands who had previ- 
ously worn them. Finally, he read a tel- 



A plea for victory against Muscatine (Iowa) High is talk. This was his worst team in 13 years, coach told players, 

voiced by grim-faced Coach Williams in a Rocknelike pregame but “Muscatine hasn’t won many either, so go out and win!” 
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egram which said: GOOD LUCK TO 
YOU AND THE RED RAMBLERS, 
JOHNNY. ALL SOUTHERN CAL- 
IFORNIA MOOSEHEART GRADS 
HAVE GATHERED FOR A HOME- 
COMING PARTY AT GLENDALE. 
PLEASE WIRE RESULTS OF 
GAME IMMEDIATELY. 

Then he said, “Well, it’s that time 
now. How about it, you ready?” For 
the first time since they had entered 
the dressing room the players broke 
silence, shouting in unison. Johnny 
grinned, “You’re a good hunch— if 
you’ll only remember brains make 
the difference between chumps and 
champs.” 

SPEED THAT KILLS 

The final score was Mooseheart 21, 
Schlarman 7. Donnie Long, a 170- 
pound half, intercepted a lateral and 
went 65 yards for a touchdown. In the 
second period, his brother. Quarter- 
back Ronnie Long, catching Schlarman 
in a 5-4-2 defensive pattern, went into 
a single wing, sent three men down on 
Schlarman’s deep two and passed for 
26. Before Schlarman could analyze the 
pass the Ramblers were lined up again. 
Same signal. Same play— and this time 
Long passed 26 yards for a touchdown 
to Art Cohrs, a 140-pound half wear- 
ing the same number that four of his 
brothers had previously worn. 

Later, Ken Wuchte, a 130-pound 
guard and a member of the largest 
family of orphans ever to arrive at 


Mooseheart, 11 strong, broke through 
and so rushed Schlarman’s kicker be- 
hind his own goal line that the kick 
only carried out to the Schlarman ten. 
At which point Johnny muttered, rev- 
erently, "The layin’ on of the hands— 
that makes linemen, not pounds.” 

Mooseheart took over the ball. Long 
again went into a single wing, and 
Schlarman’s right tackle overshifted 
half a pace. Long, who likes the wide 
open spaces, checked his signal and in 
two plays drove his halfbacks through 
the opening for the third touchdown. 

WHEN A COACH DIES 

After that, the Ramblers kept the 
game under control, except for a brief 
period when Schlarman went 58 yards 
for a touchdown in three plays, using a 
screen pass the Mooseheart secondary 
had a little trouble fathoming. Schlar- 
man ground out a lot of yardage in the 
second half — except where it counted 
— and the light Mooseheart team took 
a pounding. But no time-out was ever 
called for a Rambler injury. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Ramblers never even 
asked for their waterboy, while the 
Schlarman players, feeling the 73° 
heat, kept theirs in constant motion. 
The only Mooseheart casualties were 
Johnny’s new hat, which spent more 
time in his hands than on his head, 
and the turf on which he knelt. In his 
nervous state, he plucks and eats about 
a peck of grass during a game. 

When the Mooseheart Victory Bell 



snappy corps of drummers, buglers, 
parades down field with military precision. 


began its tolling at the game’s end, the 
old grads poured out of the stands to 
congratulate Johnny and his team. And 
one man said, “You're still the best 
high school coach in the country, for 
my money. I don’t understand why 
someone hasn’t stolen you from us.” 
Williams gave him his pat answer. “I 
like the kids,” he said. There can be no 
doubt about his love of kids, since he 
has fifteen of his own, who, so far, have 
presented him with 16 grandchildren. 
(However, as he points out, they’ve 
just begun to get into full produc- 
tion.) But, of course, the true reason 
he hasn’t left is that Mooseheart, in a 
real sense, is still home to Johnny. 



a present for the coach is delivered by Fullback The orphans lin whitei crushed Muscatine 48-13 in Illinois Me- 

Maurice Sargent, shown crossing goal for first Mooseheart score. morial Stadium before crowd of 2,000 that included many alums. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


RETIRED TO CROSLEY FIELD 

Sirs: 

Note: publication (SI, Nov. 1) of 
F. P. A.’s lines on Tinker to Evers to Chance 
prompted the following versified rejoinder 
from a retired English professor who is an ar- 
dent supporter of the Cincinnati Redlegs: 

DOUBLE-PLAY THREESOME 1954 
Red-stockinged trio that base runners fear, 
Tempi*, McMillan and Klu; 
Heading the list in a pace-setting year. 
Temple, McMillan and Klu. 

When their spectacular relays appear, 
Mike salesmen fail to remember their 
beer — 

Frenzied fans spring to their feet as they 
cheer 

Temple, McMillan and Klu. 

Clyde W. Park 

Cincinnati 

A LITTLE 

Sirs : 

Although admittedly cheating a little, 
I am rising to the challenge issued in Si’s 
Nov. 1st issue: 

McMillan to Temple to Kluszewski, 

40 times in one year got out twoski, 

No olden-time crew 

Ever dared hope to do 

So much to so many with so fewski. 

Hugh M. Burr 

Elmhurst, N.Y. 

SMALL CONSOLATION 

Sirs: 

The following, herewith, in response to 
your challenge in Si’s Nov. 1 edition on 
“Tinker to Evers to Oops”: 

On that trio of Redlegs 
You can risk a shilling, 

When it comes to making 
The 6-4-3 twin-killing. 

What makes Reds’ foes 
Double too blueski? 

Why, McMillan to Temple 
To Teddy Kluszewski. 

(At least they’re from Ohio.) 

S. S. Friedman 

Cleveland 

GOOD NEWSKI 

Sirs: 

In reply to F.P.A.’s legend: 

Last year with forty sure-fire 
double killings, 

McMillan to Temple to Kluszewski. 
The Redlegs were fifth when the league 
posted billings, 

McMillan and Temple and Kluszewki. 

But with the DP the Rede loseki. 

So next year they’ll make newski — 

The double play they are ditching, 

And who will be pitching??? 

McMillan and Temple and Kluszewski. 

Jim Troxell 

Cincinnati 


EXCUSE IT 

Sirs: 

Taking up the challenge offered in Si's 
Soi ndtrack, 1 herewith offer my contribu- 
tion: 

NEW BASEBALL’S SAD LEXICON 
This is the worst of all climaxes: 

“Mac to Temple to Klu.” 

A trio of Reds and surer than taxes 
Are Mac and Temple and Klu. 
Mechanically stealing those drives with 
saves; 

Hitting homers, too. 

They stymied the drive of those won- 
derful Braves: 

Mac and Temple and Klu. 

Well, at any rate, I’ve been wanting a 
good excuse to write and tell you what an 
outstanding contribution SI has been mak- 
ing to the world of sport. Orchids on your 
complete coverage, your fearless stands (ar- 
ticle on boxing was simply!!!!), and your 
beautiful layout. Always proud to see SI 
in my mailbox. Keep it up! 

John Mood 

Dallas 

TODAY’S OPPORTUNITIES 

Sirs: 

As a subscriber to your new and inter- 
esting magazine, I feel 1 have the right to 
criticize an article in SI, Nov. 1, belittling 
the Tinker to Evers to Chance double- 
play combination. 

As an old baseball fan and a friend of the 
late Johnny Evers, I wish to point out the 
impact the lively ball has had on baseball. 
Managers of today are forced to play an 
entirely different game than the manager 
of Chance’s time. Back in those days the old 
dead ball resulted in scores of 1 to 0, 2 to 1, 
etc. Today, with the lively ball, the scores 
are more apt to read 10 to 8, 14 to 4, etc. 
Thus, today’s teams have many more op- 
portunities to make double plays. . . . 

Art Kilmartin 

Albany, N.Y. 

SAD. SAD LEXICON 

Sirs: 

In Soundtrack you made mention of 
F.P.A.’s widely forgotten Baseball’s Sad 
Lexicon. But alas!! how prophetical. 

That fabled infield of the old Cubs con- 
sisted of four ballplayers — Harry Steinfeldt, 
the third baseman; small Johnny Evers, 
playing second base; at shortstop, Joe 
Tinker; and big Frank Chance, as the 
first baseman. 

That Cub quartette lived glorious base- 
ball years even though, individually, each 
player was beset by eccentricities. Harry 
Steinfeldt, the third baseman, was morose 
and always kept to himself. Big, husky 
Frank Chance, the greatest first baseman 
of his time, always seemed to fear impend- 
ing doom. While Joe Tinker and Johnny 


Evers, although for years they played base- 
ball side by side, never spoke a word to 
each other when off the field. 

But while fame had blessed those four 
players of the Cub infield, tough luck and 
tragedy dogged them. Harry Steinfeldt was 
the first to be hit by the curious jinx. In 
1914, Harry suddenly became paralyzed. 
When he finally died after a year of torture, 
he was only 37. 

The next victim of the jinx was Frank 
Chance. Towards the end of his playing 
career he was beaned. He was never the 
same man again. For years after, he suf- 
fered great pain and anguish from head- 
aches and then he became a victim of the 
dread disease of tuberculosis and died. 

Johnny Evers, the brilliant second base- 
man, could not escape the jinx. When the 
peppery little infielder left baseball he had 
a fortune of close to a quarter of a million 
dollars, but he soon lost it all. Then he 
suffered a stroke which paralyzed his right 
arm and leg and cost him partial loss of his 
voice. For years Evers remained a helpless 
invalid, sentenced to a wheelchair, until 
death finally released him. 

And Joe Tinker, the double-play short- 
stop, also fell victim to the doom. When he 
left baseball he seemed headed for fortune 
and happiness, he ran his baseball earnings 
into a fortune of half a million dollars. But 
suddenly his savings were swept away. 
Added to his financial troubles, Joe suffered 
domestic tragedies. His first wife died and 
so did his second. He had many serious ill- 
nesses, and he lost a leg. Years of misery 
finally came to an end for one-legged Joe 
Tinker, who on his 65th birthday decided it 
was time to join his teammates in Valhalla. 

What was this strange fate that pursued 
all the four players who made baseball his- 
tory? Out of four men, all died after years 
of torture, pain and misery. Sad lexicon, 
indeed. 

What a void your publication has filled 
in the hearts and minds of sports-minded 
people. Keep up the great work. 

James J. McCullough 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

SPAGHETTI LEGS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your interest in mara- 
thon running. Your subscriber has com- 
peted in two Boston A. A. Marathon Races 
back in 1933 and 1934, finishing both of 
these events in a little over four hours! 
The first time I got away with the race in 
pretty good shape. In my second attempt, 
however, I was crawling around on all fours 
about eight miles from the finish and can 
fully appreciate the agony which afflicted 
both Peters and Dorando in the two races 
which SI has so interestingly covered. 

I just had to finish that 1934 B.A.A. 
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Marathon. It was getting late, and there 
wasn’t anyone around who gave a hoot 
about giving me any assistance! It is in- 
deed a very weird feeling when you know 
that you should keep moving hut are 
completely unable to control those legs 
of spaghetti! 


THE MAPLE LEAF ON HIS JERSEY 

Sirs: 

I have been an enthusiastic reader of SI 
since its inception and in order to keep the 
record for good reporting clear, would like 
to point out an error in your last issue. 

The article Marathon Craze has a pic- 
ture of a group of contestants at Madison 
Square Garden, showing Shrubb of Eng- 
land, Dorando of Italy, Ives of France and 
Longboat, Hayes and Maloney as Ameri- 
cans. While this may be theoretically cor- 
rect, insofar as continental location is con- 
cerned, it should be pointed out that Tom 
Longboat was a Canadian and can be seen 
wearing the Maple Leaf emblem on his jer- 
sey. As a former Canadian who watched 
him run many times, and saw him beat 
Shrubb in the same Madison Square Gar- 
den, I think you should retract this false 
classification. 

Roy B. Nordheimer 

Chicago 

• Cug-wa-gee, called Tom Longboat, 
was a Canadian Iroquois Indian who 
became one of the greatest distance run- 
ners of all time without ever taking his 
training too seriously. At one time he 
set a Boston Marathon record, defeat- 
ed both Shrubb and Dorando, and out- 
raced a horse and buggy over a 12- 
mile course. Unlike Jim Thorpe, Tom 
never dropped into obscurity, died a 
well-remembered hero in 1949 on Otta- 
wa’s Onondaga Reservation. — ED. 

TOO GREEN FOR CRIMSON 

Sirs: 

That very good shot of Bo McMillin 
eluding the two Harvard players for the t.d. 
which gave little Centre College the 6-0 
victory over the Crimson calls to mind the 
subsequent dramatic football finale of Er- 
win Gehrke of Harvard, one of the players 
depicted in this photo as missing his man! 

Gehrke returned to Harvard, after hav- 
ing stayed out of college for a year, in the 
fall of 1924. In the Harvard-Yale game, 
which was played at New Haven that year, 
Gehrke appeared on the scene on crutches. 
Despite a badly battered leg, he shed the 
crutches, started for Harvard at halfback, 
and carried the ball innumerable times for 
innumerable first downs. Before the half 
had ended, he had kicked two field goals 
with a water-soaked ball in the driving 
rain! To be sure, a highly efficient Yale 
team beat Harvard that year 19-6, but all 
the Eli scoring was made during the second 
half— after Gehrke had been removed 


from the game because of further injuries. 

Crimson rooters, who remember this 
game, like to think of it in terms oi Gehrke 
6, Yale 0, for that is the way things really 
were when this fellow was forced to leave 
this contest. May I suggest that Gehrke was 
only a sophomore and very green when the 
1921 Harvard-Centre picture was taken! 

John C. Rice, Jk. 

Boston 



GEHRKE KICKS OFF 


• Runner Rice had a busy week. See 
page 80. — ED. 

RIVAL PIONEERS 

Sirs: 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover’s contribution to 
the HOTBOX \S1, Oct. 25) includes this 
statement : "Walter Camp selected his first 
mythical team in 1889 . . .” referring to 
the first All-American football team. Mr. 
Hoover has apparently accepted what may 
be called the ''Camp Legend" and is not 
aware of the following facts: 

1 ) The selections for 1889 and 1890 were 
first published in Week’s Sport, a periodical 
conducted by Caspar Whitney No credit 
line of authorship is given. 

2) Under Caspar Whitney’s credit line, 
teams for 1891 1896 first appeared in Har- 
per's Weekly. In the issue of Dec. 12, 1891, 
the Week’s Sport selections for 1889 and 
1896 were repeated with no mention of 
Camp as author or collaborator. 

3) Beginning with the 1894 issue, the 
Official Football Guide, which was edited 
by Walter Camp, listed the 1889-1896 
teams with authorship credit being spe- 
cifically given to Caspar Whitney. 

4 ) The first team known to have carried 
a Walter Camp credit line was a team (with 
second and third teams) for 1897 which 
appeared in Whitney’s “Amateur Sport” 
department of Harper's while Whitney was 
on a world sports tour. 

5) Whitney’s last selection for Harper’s 
were teams for 1898 and 1899. 

6) Camp made selections for Collier's 
Weekly, beginning with teams (first, second 
and third) for 1898 and annually there- 
after, including teams for 1924 except 


that he selected no teams of college plavers 
for 1917. 

7) In the Collier’s issue of Jan. 14, 1899 
Camp listed the 1889 1896 teams. In the 
issue of Jan. 28, 1 899 Camp said: “In giving 
the list of All-American teams for a number 
of years in a recent issue it was my in- 
tention to state that the selections were 
those of Mr. Caspar Whitney in Harper’s 
Weekly." 

Clarence G. McDavitt 
Newtonville, Mass. 

• Bot h Walter Camp and Editor Whit- 
ney pioneered in the selection of an- 
nual All-America teams, but generally 
avoided crediting the other for his 
share in the work. Reader McDavitt, 
himself an authority on early All- 
America teams, is correct in staling 
that Camp gave Whitney (whom he 
succeeded as editor of the Official Foot- 
hall Guide) credit for the ’89-96 selec- 
tions. But Camp also claimed in the 
1899 Guide that the idea of annual All- 
America selections was his own. —ED. 

WHAT TRADITIONS? 

Sirs: 

“WHEN THE PROS COME MARCHING IN” 
PROVIDES ANOTHER LINK IN OUR TIME- 
HONORED CONTENTION THAT "THE PEOPLE 
WILL DETERMINE WHAT THEY WANT TO 
SEE" REGARDLESS OF DICTATES HANDED 
DOWN BY UNIVERSITY MEN IMBUED WITH 
ACADEMIC TRADITIONS. 

NICK KERBAWY 
General Manager, Detroit Lions 
Detroit, Mich 

I HAVE PLAYED THE GAME 

Sirs: 

I was impressed with the article on the 
U.S.S.R.’s plan to win the 1956 Olympic 
Games at Melbourne. As I read through the 
article 1 could not help recalling a lesser 
Olympics I he Second Asian Games held in 
Manila, Philippines. There a Japanese team 
came that was a replica of your Russian 
juggernaut. One line in the article is most 
apt, i.e., "Nothing is being left to chance.” 

Control of Japanese athletics is also cab- 
inet status. They practiced, dead-set, with 
almost monotonous regularity. Their of- 
ficials, including newspapermen, camera- 
men, radio announcers, almost outnum- 
bered their athletic delegates. And as de- 
cidedly as the Russians did, they won. They 
have something over the Russians, though. 
When they lose, they weep, and openly. 

So, come 1956, look both ways now. It 
may be the hammer and sickle on the left 
— bul then to the right or in between — it 
may be the Rising Sun. 

I am a Filipino. Between us and the Japs 
there is not much love today. But what I 
have written is not grudgingly done. I have 
played the game too often and too long to 
know the democracy of the playing field. 

Severino S. Sarmenta, M.D. 
Peoria, 111. continued on next page 
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MRS. MECKLEY'S ORDEAL 

Sirs: 

I would like to thank you for the story 
about me (SI, Nov. 8) written by Mr. 
Lockett. 1 want to congratulate you on a 
wonderful sports magazine and to tell you 
how eagerly I await each issue. But I feel 
I must tell you how very unhappy and dis- 
appointed I was to see the picture you 
printed of me— it was awful! ( Please take a 
look at it.) Dozens of people have called and 
said, “How very terrible”— “It could be 
anyone or anything." What a going-over I'm 
getting. . . . 

Truly, I was ashamed of it, and I’m won- 
dering why or how any person could have 
allowed such a terrible picture to go into 
such a lovely magazine. . . . 

Thank you for your kind attention and I 
still love your magazine and shall keep my 
friends buying same. I have heard so many 
nice things about it from so many people. 

Betty Meckley 

Washington, D.C. 



• Better? — ED. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL UP-DATED 

Sirs: 

It is a pleasure to read a sports magazine 
which deals in nothing but the truth and 
not a lot of hokum. I feel I must go along 
with that old saying: “What this country 
needs is a good five-cent cigar." But change 
it to read: “. . . a good weekly sports maga- 
zine." I feel that you gentlemen have found 
this in SI. For my money, it is the best on 
the market today. 

As I live in Canada and thrive especially 
on that wonderful game of hockey, lam 
looking forward to seeing many articles on 
the same. Such as one of the New York 
Rangers, who are making a game attempt 
to build themselves into a good contender 
this season. 

My hat is also off to your wonderful col- 
umnists, especially Jerome Weidman, who 
is always good for a few laughs. 

W. H. Holland 

RockclilTe, Ont. 

• For Reader Holland and other Cana- 
dian hockey fans, SI, Dec. 6 will run a 
color story on Montreal’s famed Cana- 
diens, including fabulous Maurice Rich- 
ard.— ED. 

APPARENTLY 

Sirs: 

Please refer to Hotbox in SI, Oct. 11 
where June Byers gives an emphatically 
negative answer to Jemail's question, "Do 


sports tend to make women less feminine?” 
adding: . . each day I wear diamonds 

valued at $30,000 because they always look 
so new." Then read enclosed clipping ( see 
cut) from Kansas City Star. Apparently 
your readers are not all sports. 

Dan Robertson 

Kansas City 


BIG HOAD HOLDUP 


Woman Wrestler, Her Husband, 
and Friend Robbed of $21,470 
in Cash and Diamonds. 

THE MAN IS BEATEN UP 

Four Men Armed With Pistols, 
AJ1 Except One Masked. Use 
Red Light and Siren. 

(By The Star’* Otcn S entire.) 

Stewartsville. Mo., Oct. 23.— 
Muscles yielded to revolvers and 
pistols early today when a wom- 
an wrestler, her manager and 
husband and a friend were 
robbed of jewelry and mone v \ 
valued at $21,470 on a sideroad 
near here. 

The victims were June Byers 
who had contested in a match 
at St. Joseph. Mo., last night, 
and Billy Wolfe, manager and 
husband of June Byers, and Bet- 
ty Floyd, who was traveling with 
them. 



BYERS (TOP. AT WORK) 


PLEASE SEND 

Sirs: 

Please send the address of where I might 
purchase the Capezio short jockey boots 
and the other items of the article Nuts, 
Holts & G overalls . 

Also I would like to know if these are 
sold anywhere in Los Angeles. 

Thank you very much. 

We are enjoying SI more than we 
thought possible. My husband reads every 
word each week. 

Mrs. Vivien W. Wilson 

Los Angeles 

• All are available in L.A. Boots at I. 
Magnin; coveralls at Jane Ford Show- 


room, and for the jewelry see J. W. 
Robinson. — ED. 

REVIVAL 

Sirs: 

SI can chalk up a first: revival of a song 
played around 20 years ago! 

The chance mention of “My Yellow Jack- 
et Girl” by Martin Kane (SI, Oct. 11 and 
Nov. 1) started the ball rolling. Georgia 
Tech, now a co-ed institution, is going to 
start playing it again. And queries of where 
to buy the song are already coming my way. 
Thanks to you. 

Nicholas E. Chotas, Asst. Prof. 

University ok Florida 

Gainesville, Fla. 

WRONG LOUSE 

Sirs: 

In your Nov. 1st issue the excerpt about 
the Cinderella horse was mighty interesting. 

However, I’d like to know one thing: 
what the hell ever happened to that louse- 
of-a-dairy-farmer? SI gives no inkling as 
to whether or not the A.S.P.C.A. did any- 
thing about his cruelties to that wonderful 
horse. Did this dastard go unpunished? 

Mark Hanna 

New York 

• According to Veterinarian O’Day, 
who bought the Angel from the farmer, 
the negligent party was the horse's 
original owner, who abandoned him. 
No charges were ever filed. — ED. 

CUCU'S BIG DAY 

Sirs: 

Atticus, columnist for the London Sun- 
day Times, comes up with some interest- 
ing information regarding the defection of 
the two Rumanian jockeys which was omit- 
ted from Si’s Nov. 1 report on an Iron Cur- 
tain Race Day when he writes: 

“The main event of the first afternoon 
at the International Race Meeting at the 
Hoppegarten in East Berlin, Sept. 29 30, 
was the Stalingrad Stakes. 

“At the briefing of the jockeys before 
the race, it was explained quite clearly 
that the Russians were to win and there 
was, therefore, horror in the judges' box 
when Cucu, on a Rumanian horse, clocked 
in an easy first. 

“Worse was to come. The orchestra had 
the Soviet anthem set up on their music- 
stands and there was an embarrassing delay 
before scores of the Rumanian national an- 
them could be distributed. But saboteurs 
had been at work, and what finally emerged 
were the rousing strains of the old anthem 
of the Rumanian royal family. 

"The trainer of the winning horse was 
hauled up before the race committee and 
officially rebuked. Next came Cucu, who 
stoutly maintained that he had practical- 
ly pulled his horse's head off and that if 
there was any political deviation it was the 
horse’s and not his. 

“But the hubbub continued and, fear- 
ing the worst, Cucu, with another famous 
Rumanian jockey, Jon Pal, waited till after 
the last race and then fled to West Berlin.” 

Melville E. Stone 

New York 

AL'S LITTLE BOY 

Sirs: 

We are subscribers to SI and think the 
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magazine covers sports quite adequately 
— your photography is exceptional. 

I happened to notice my husband's pho- 
tograph above the child’s bed in SI, Oct. 
28 — it is such a clever scene that I would 
love to have a larger copy to frame for my 
own little boy's room. Would it be possible 
for you to have a print made up for me? 

Mrs. Ai. Rosen 

Dothan, Ala. 



CLEVER LITTLE BOY 


• A print of Kansas City’s remarkably 
successful supplicant (see nil) goes to 
the Rosen family, with Si’s best wishes 
to slugging Third Baseman Al.— ED. 

WHERE? 

Sirs: 

You advertise your magazine in a full 
page in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

But where can a person get one in this 
city without going downtown. 

I went to about five places and could 
not buy one. 

All 1 could get out of the people selling 
magazines was that "they came in yester- 
day. I guess they are all sold out." 

I would like to see one. 

Robert J. Devanzo 

Cleveland 

• Call MA 1-5850.— ED. 

COMING UP 

Sirs: 

Have enjoyed practically all issues of 
this magazine, especially those that have 
included articles and pictures on football 
(both college and proi and on all kinds of 
race cars, but there is one thing that I am 
waiting for and that is basketball. 

I would like to see SI cover the basket- 
hall picture, like you have baseball and foot- 
ball. Can never find out all the information 
I would likeon the pro players in the N.B.A. 

We travel 80 miles on Sunday night to 
see the Nats play in Syracuse. We must be 
fans or crazy?? 

Carlton E. Brierton 
B lack River, N.Y. 

• SI, Dec. 18 features preseason round- 
up of college basketball.— ED. 

DEAR DIARY 

Sirs: 

Mr. Austin Wehrwein, in your coverage 
of the Ohio State ps. Wisconsin game at 
Columbus, states: "This defeat was the 
worst State ever visited upon the Badgers." 

Well, my diary isn’t handy, but in 1948 
or 1 949, I sat in the stadium at Camp Ran- 


dall and watched Ohio State beat Wiscon- 
sin 21-0. Or am I wrong? 

William Gault 

Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

• SI, belatedly consulting its own 
diary, finds Reader Gault correct; the 
year was '49. — ED. 

NOT ONE LINE 

Sirs: 

I note in your most recent issue of SI 
you printed a picture of the Japanese bil- 
liard star participating in a recent tourna- 
ment in South America. However, I was 
disappointed in not finding one line about 
the new World Champion Three-Cushion 
Billiard Player who won that particular 
tournament, Mr. Harold Worst, who re- 
sides in Grand Rapids, Michigan. It seems 
to me he should rate some pictures and a 
story. Do you agree? 

K. Z. Howland 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 



• Twenty-five-year-old Harold Worst, 
picked by the great Willie Hoppe him- 
self (SI, Nov. 15) to defend the cham- 
pionship, gratified his mentor by be- 
coming on Oct. 25 in Buenos Aires, the 
youngest World Three-Cushion Bil- 
liards Champion. Hoppe became con- 
vinced of Worst’s abilities several years 
ago, took him on an exhibition 
tour with him. The winner on points: 
Harold Worst. — ED. 

THE HANDLING IS EXCELLENT 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed the article ( Nashua’s Sire and 
Mr. Fits) in SI very much and think it was 
beautifully handled. I am surprised to read 
in it that Nasrullah is presently second to 
Hyperion, as it was my understanding that 
he was in front, and the last issue of Horse 
and Hound so carries him. However, I 
imagine something has developed in the 
interim and that you have checked on it. I 
thought the handling not only of the horse, 
but of Mr. Fitz was excellent, and I con- 
gratulate you and the magazine on the way 
it was done. As a matter of fact, the mate- 
rial on horse racing in this week all seemed 
very good. 

A. B. Hancock Jr. 

Manager, Claiborne Farm 

Paris, Ky. 

• The two great sires alternate in head- 
ing the English Winning Sires list. The 
latest figures give Hyperion's set a 
£2,500 edge over Nasrullah. — ED. 


THE PERFECT GAME 

Sirs: 

Re: your special contributor for football 
— Herman Hickman— the one-platooner. 

I take exception to the statement — "The 
fans like the one-platoon football best!!" I 
am a fan and I don’t like it! In the last 
two years there have been no such games 
played as those played by the 1947 Michi- 
gan two-platoon team — conference and 
Rose Bowl champions. 

The most perfect game ever played by 
any one team was that 35-0 game Michigan 
State took from Notre Dame, the great 
two-platoon team of MSC, national cham- 
pions of 1952. There were no errors com- 
mitted that day by either the defense or 
the offense. 

The little men who make the rules have 
tried to equalize football for all by legisla- 
tion. It would have been much simpler 
to have ruled that only 33 players home 
or traveling squads can be dressed for any 
one game; and that a school may dress 
different men next week, but only 33 at 
any one time. This is the usual size of 
pro squads. 

Your magazine is doing well in its first 
two months. In writing this I am assuming 
that it is good to stand for something. I 
sincerely believe there has been no remedy 
to college football in these two seasons of 
legislation. Every college is worse off than 
before. The pros are gaining in popularity 
by leaps and bounds. 

Louis G. Hall 

Adrian, Mich. 

• Says our Mr. Hickman: 

From Michigan State’s viewpoint the 
35 0 defeat of Notre Dame might have 
been the perfect game but I am sure 
that Notre Dame did not have the same 
feeling. College football is only im- 
portant because it’s a game for the 
participants to enjoy — no one should 
be forced to be just an offensive cen- 
ter. — ED. 

IKE’S HUMOR 

Sirs: 

You guys certainly have readers in high 
places. Take, for instance, this Soundtrack 
item, Oct. 25: 

“Johnny: What is an atheist, Fop? 

"Fop: An atheist is a man who doesn’t 
care who wins the Notre Dame-S.M.U. 
game." 

Now take Ruth Montgomery's Wash- 
ington column in the New York Daily 
News, Nov. 6: 

"Even though Fresident Eisenhower 
could see the political handwriting on the 
wall, he managed to keep his sense of hu- 
mor during the closing days of the cam- 
paign. 

"Early this week, after an appraising 
look at the long faces about him, he asked 
solemnly: 'Boys, do you know the defini- 
tion of an atheist?’ 

"His party workers snapped to attention. 
Obviously the boss had some important 
message on Communism. 

“Then, relaxing easily, Ike grinned: ‘An 
atheist is a guy who watches a Notre Dame- 
S.M.U. football game and doesn't care who 
wins.’ ” 

Congratulations. 

Lachlan Harris 

New York 
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A FOOTBALL LETTER WE GET 


A Dutch visitor whose only previous acquaintance with football was 
Harold Lloyd’s “The Freshman’ tells about the Ohio-Northwestern game 


A fter it was all over, I wasn’t quite 
XJL < ‘l ea t as to whether I had seen a 
game, a battle or a rehearsal for a musi- 
cal revue. It starts out gaily: the spec- 
tators come from all directions. Their 





cheeks are red from the wind, they car- 
ry shiny cushions under their arms and 
they all wear the good-looking, ready- 
made clothing that I already know 
from the ads in American magazines. 

The band has marched on and 
marched off again, like a ballet of 
wooden soldiers from an old-fashioned 
operetta. In the meantime an ominous 
note has appeared on both sides of the 
field. It looks like the supporters of two 
warring medieval orders of knighthood. 
On one side they wear gray helmets 
and red capes, on the other white hel- 
mets and blue capes. Each group clus- 
ters together in a menacing attitude. 
Somewhat alarmed, I ask my neighbor 



1-7 r 7 r 7 r 7 r 


what this means. “Oh, those are only 
the substitutes.” He shrugs. 

There have now appeared on each 
side of the field frenetically active 
bands of young people— five in creamy 
white on one side, six in scarlet on the 
other. My neighbor, a patient man, 
again enlightens me: "Those are the 
cheerleaders.” The whites, from North- 
western, go through figures as compli- 
cated as those of a quadrille; the Ohio 
State boys stick to very simple forma- 
tions but execute them with such over- 
powering zeal that the effect would be 
spellbinding if it weren’t also comical. 


In the meantime, the five from Evans- 
ton have found reinforcement in a 
whole ballet of girls. Every time the 
game slacks off, they bounce up and 
shake their white and purple plumes in 
the rhythm of a hula-hula dance. All 
this produces much cheering from the 
stands, especially from the students, 
who form a sort of yelling square in the 
middle of the stadium. When the score 
is 7-6 and Ohio has to kick, the red 
cheerleaders throw themselves to their 
knees and start a sort of belly gymnas- 
tics that quite unexpectedly reminds 
me of a mosque in Marrakech where I 
once saw a lot of Arabs go through 
their morning prayer. All in all, cheer- 
leading is a fascinating business to a 
European not used to organized ap- 
plause. It is a sort of mixture of ath- 



letic training, jazz ballet and commu- 
nity prayer. 

The players, with shiny, lacquered, 
spherelike heads above monstrous 
menacing shoulders, first make the im- 
pression of frightening, strange crea- 
tures, escaped from science fiction. 
Only later, when by repetition I get to 
know the movements, do they become 
human. 

In those hurtling maneuvers there 
is a manifestation of brute human 
force that may give the machinebound 
American a feeling of liberation. And 
in that lightning swiftness that per- 
petually gets smothered in grass, there 
is an elementary beauty. It took at 
least 10 playing minutes before I 
caught on to the rules— the last time I 
had seen the game was when Harold 
Lloyd played “The Freshman” — but it 
took the game only a few seconds to 
thrill me. 

After a while I begin to discover 
nuances, even if massive ones. Obvi- 
ously this is also a game of fake move- 
ments, and from the varying noises of 
anxious or amused astonishment emit- 
ted by the crowd it is clear that at 
times the fans are even more fooled 


than the players. Even when a man is 
hurled to the ground, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean anything. Just now, after 
the umpire’s whistle, one is extricating 
himself with the utmost difficulty from 
the streamlined giants on top of him 
and limping off the field. Turns out he 
never even had the ball. 

SOUNDS OF HOME 

“Now he’s a hero," sneers a man 
behind me. “Sloppy technique," agrees 
his neighbor. This sounds like home. 
Apparently fans the world over have 
the same tendency for understating 
the praise and overstating the blame. 
Like the irritation of a lover who can- 
not bear to see the object of his love 
fail and expects her skill to be as abso- 
lute as his enthusiasm. The result in 
each case is strikingly unreasonable. 

“Hold on to that ball,” somebody 
is shouting in a tone of deep injury. 
Another fan approaches the problem 
from the other side: “Go after that 
ball,” he yells, “you can’t play without 
it!” Suddenly a Northwestern end runs 
free, but when the ball is thrown to him 
he lets it bounce off his chest. A fifty- 
thousandfold sigh, 0000 -H -0000 rises 
from the crowd. The two Os are dis- 
tinctly separated by an H ; the first one 
is of disappointment, the second one of 
disapproval. That, too, is international. 

It. was 7-0. It became 7-7. It ends 
7—14 . At the end signal, a gang of Ohio 
students rushes down for an attack on 
the goal. The only result is a crossbar, 
carried around the field at a jog trot. 
The band has now marched on, but be- 
tween their stiff ranks winds a wild 
polonaise of young people with the red 



flags of Ohio. Nobody objects and I get 
the impression that not a few North- 
westerners, fired by the happy spirit of 
a home-coming celebration, would have 
loved to join the polonaise. 

—Sal Tas 
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Sweeping new low-line trim 
on dressy wing-tip 


the 

scatbacl 


This popular wing -tip style gains new 
attention with smart, fast-paced 
styling. Bold perforations and pinked 
trim on the smooth leather continue 
in a clean sweep to the 
heel. Storm welt, white 
stitching, extended sole. 

Pedwin Division, 

Brown Shoe Company, 

St. Louis. 


